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and clear with a pure soap, thus increasing its brilliancy and preserv- 
ing its health. Ivory Soap, which is made of vegetable oils and other 
healthful materials, is so pure that it is a safe soap to use constantly. 


IT FLOATS, 























ballot box of the people. 


$2,814.00 


N the palmy days of the Venetian Republic, there was no more popular institution than the so-called Lion’s Mouth. 
The bumblest gondolier of the canal as well as the proudest grandee of the realm was wont to climb the Giant?s Staircase, 


Ghe LION’S MOUTH 


Will Distribute During the Coming Year More Than 


IN PRIZES 




















The Lion’s Mouth was the 


and deposit slips of paper, stating his grievances or his desires, in the open jaws of a lion’s head sculptured in marble on the wall of the Doge’s Palace. 


EGINNING with the first number of January, 
1903, Collier's Weekly inaugurates a new 
department to be called The Lion’s Mouth. 
Through it every reader and subscriber becomes 


a member of our editorial staff. 
With a force of over 350,000 intelli- 
gent Americans to assist us, there 
is no reason why we should not 
make the best paper published 
anywhere in the world. Co-opera- 
tion is the spirit of the day, and 
through The Lion’s Mouth we 
shall obtain the co-operation of a 
wide constituency. For Collier's 
Weekly is not edited in the inter- 
est of any one class—it aims to 
represent and to interest all classes. 
We are therefore adapting the old 
Venetian idea to modern American 
conditions. Through The Lion’s 
Mouth will come to us all the sug- 
gestions, commendations, criticisms, 
complaints, requests and questions 
of our subscribers. During 1903 we 
shall publish in every issue of Col- 
lier’s Weekly a set of ten questions. 
For the best twenty sets of replies 
sent to The Lion’s Mouth, we will 
award during the year an aggregate 
value in 


MONTHLY PRIZES OF $2,814.00 


at the least, and probably much more 
if certain conditions are fulfilled. 
There are no conditions of eligibility 
to this offer. Any one, whether or 


not a subscriber, may compete for the - 


prizes, a list of which is given in the 
middle column of this page. The 
following simple conditions must be 
complied with: 1. All the answers 
must be written on a single sheet of 
paper—on both sides if necessary. 


2. The replies to the first eight questions must not ex- 
ceed three lines each. 3. The replies to the ninth and 
tenth questions must not exceed fifty words each. 
Now, in order to further stimulate the interest and 








Ten Questions - 


1. Which of the four numbers 
published last month did you like 
best, and which did you like least, 
and why ? 


2. Which article in these four 
numbers did you like best, and 
which did you like least,‘and why ? 


3. Which story did you like 
best, and which did you like least, 
and why, and are you reading the 
Serial ? 


4. Which drawing (this includes 
the cover) did you like best, and 
which did you like least, and why ? 


5. Which photograph, or series 
of photographs, did you like best, 
and which did you like least, and 
why ? 

6. Which department did you 
like best, and which did you like 
least, and why ? 


7. Which feature of the House- 
hold Number did you like best, and 
which did you like least, and why ? 


8. What feature of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, if any, is not to your 
liking ? 

9. What suggestion can you 
make that, in your opinion, would 
improve COLLIER’S WEEKLY ? 


10. What publication, apart from 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, do you like 
best, and why ? 








activity of our readers, we offer four additional prizes 
that are certainly well worth striving for — especially the 
thousand-dollar prize. 
some sceptics who may object that the publishers of 


It is quite likely that there are 


Collier's Weekly will be careful to 
arrange matters so that no one indi- 
vidual’s name will appear on the 
twelve monthly lists. But we desire 
to assure all our readers that if there 
is any one of them who can give us 
twelve good ideas during the coming 
year, we shall be only too glad to pay 
him $1,000; and, further, to consider 
seriously the matter of offering him a 
permanent position at a salary con- 
siderably in excess of that sum. In 
order that we may make prompt 
awards, no reply will be considered 
which is postmarked later than 
the fifth day of the month follow- 
ing that under competition; in 
other words, if the January numbers 
are under consideration, replies 
must be mailed not later than Febru- 
ary 5th. This gives readers in 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada an equal chance. All answers 
and other correspondence must be 
addressed to The Lion’s Mouth, 416 
West Thirteenth Street, New York 
City—not to Collier’s Weekly, or to 
P. F. Collier & Son, but to “The 
Lion’s Mouth.” The awards will 
be made and the prizes forwarded 
within ten days thereafter—that is, 
by the 15th of the month. The 
names of the prize-winners will be 
published in the Household Number 
—the last issue of each month. We 
have prepared a little book of 48 
pages, beautifully illustrated in three 
colors by Gibson, Smedley, Penfield, 
Remington and other well- known 


artists, which tells all about Collier’s Weekly methods, 
and which should be of great assistance to those who 
wish to enter these competitions. 
sent to any address on receipt of four cents for postage. 


This booklet will be 


icioeanid Monthly Prizes 
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. The World’s Best Biography—17 volumes 


8.50 Total value of monthly awards for 1903 


Additional Prizes 


To the person whose name appears twice in succession in the list of prize-winners, $40.00 

To the person whose name appears twice in the list of prize-winners during 
the calendar, year of 1903, ; 

To the person whose name appears six times in the list of prize-winners dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1903, 

To the person whose name appears on every monthily list of prize-winners 
during the calendar year of 1903, . : : ; ; ; 


1. A cash prize of . $50.00 12. Remington’s «‘Done in the Open’’—1 volume . ‘ 5.00 
2. A cash prize of . 25.00 13. History of the 19th —— volumes . . ; 3.00 

List Price 14. History of the 19th Century—3 volumes . , ; 3.00 
3. The Library of Poetical Literature—-32 volumes . $24.00 15. America, Picturesque, etc.—3 volumes. ‘ 3.00 
4. The Works of Fenimore Cooper—32 volumes ‘ 21.00 16. The Stories and Poems of Kipling—3 volumes 4 3.00 
5. The Works of Charles Dickens—30 volumes 16.00 17. The Stories and Poems of Kipling—3 volumes - 3.00 
6. The Waverley Novels—25 volumes . : 15.00 18. Shakespeare’s Plays—2 volumes. : 3.00 
7. The Works of Washington Irving—15 volumes : 12.00 19. The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne—3 volumes ‘ 3.00 
8. The Works of Victor Hugo—22 volumes . : 12.00 20. The Animal Kingdom—2 volumes . P ‘ : 3.00 
9. The Works of Captain Marryat—20 volumes . - 12.00 a 
0. The Dramatic Works of Shakespeare—8 volumes . 10.00 Total value of each monthly award $234.50 
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2,814.00 





25.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
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By an advantageous arrangement with the publishers, we are fortu- 
nately able to offer to readers of Collier’s Weekly a limited number of 
sets—at half-price—and on easy terms of payment — of the complete 


Works of Edgar Allan Poe 


Poe is one of the few writers of the first rank that America has produced. His 
genius—in its own field—is unrivaled and unapproached. He is one“of the most inter- 
esting of writers, for he had the knack—or genius—of writing stories of such power 
that the average reader cannot lay one of them aside after he has started until 
he has. read to the end. No collection of books owned by an American is com- 
plete without a set of Poe—for not only does his transcendent genius justify his 
place in every library, but as his is one of the three or four great names that have 
made American literature known in every land of culture, to read his works should 
be an act of duty somewhat akin to patriotism. By a special arrangement with the 
publishers we have obtained a reservation of a small number of sets of the latest and 
best edition of Poe’s works in advance of publication. For a limited time we are 
able to offer these sets to prompt subscribers at about half the regular price and on 
small monthly payments. 





Sets in 11 Attractive Volumes—75 Full-Page Pictures 


A Splendid Christmas Gift 


Mr. Alfred Matthews, writing of this edition, says: ‘‘This 1s unquestionably the 
most important re-issue of any American classic author for many years.’’ This 
edition, in eleven volumes, is edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, with introductions 
and notes by Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, Prof. R. A. Stewart, and Prof. Charles W. 
Kent. It is the most complete and satisfactory edition of Poe ever issued. It contains 
everything that Poe wrote in the nature of literature—essays, interesting personal 
letters, poems, stories and critical articles. Three volumes are entirely filled with 
material that has never been reprinted since its first publication in Poe’s own time. 
It establishes for the first time a final and accurate text of Poe’s works. The editors 
have gone back to the notes and manuscripts of the author, and have carefully elim- 
inated not only the accidental errors that creep into any work that is often reprinted, 
but also the larger and more important changes in sense and ideas that were foisted 
on Poe by his literary executor. It is the best annotated edition of Poe’s works and 
the most satisfactory for general reading. Nothing can be more appropriate asa 
Christmas gift to your boy or girl, or your wife, or your friend than a set of this 
attractive edition. 

The sets are in eleven*handsome volumes, size 8x5 14 inches, bound in fine half leather with gilt 
backs. There are 11 full-page photogravures and 6,4 full-page half-tone illustrations in the set. 


Only $1.00 Before Christmas! 


Until the sets we have secured are all gone, readers of Collier's Weekly 
can obtain a set for examination by filling out and mailing us the cou- 


This is less than one-half the regular price, and is made Cc 
only as an introductory offer. To be sure of a set on 
these terms we advise you to mail us the coupon at 
once, aS we cannot guarantee delivery after the 
limited edition we have obtained is sold. A AY 
point to be remembered is that a set will 
cost you only $1.00 before Christmas. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


a 78 Fifth Ave., New York 


to return them within 5 days. 





‘Half-Price Introductory Sale 
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ROYAL WORCESTER: BON TON 


CORSETS 


THE PRINCESS HIP LEADS ALL STYLISH CORSAGE EFFECTS. 
¢ RovaL WORCESTER CoRsET Co. 
















pon. A set will then be sent you on approval, express prepaid. If The 
you are not satisfied after five days’ examination, it may” erg a — 
be returned to us at our expense. But if you are pleased eY 78 Fifth Ave. 
with the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days,and o New York 
$2.00 thereafter for nine months. RS Ni eee a 


approval, prepaid, a set 
of Poe’s Works in half- 

leather. If satisfactory I 
agree to pay $1 within 5 days 
and $2 per month thereafter for 9 
months; if not satisfactory I agree 



















7 & 
pular American Wine. Pure, dry and perfect bouquet unexcelled! Made by the French process 
from the choicest grapes grown in our own vineyards; excels any American Wine. ° 
No Xmas Dinner Complete Without It 
A case of GOLD SEAL (America’s Best) CHAMPAGNE is an appropriate 
“CHRISTMAS GIFT’ 


in the broadest sense of the term. It brings good cheer to your friends and their friends. 


The most p 























Handsomest, fastest through 
Pullman Trains, Dining @ 
Club Cars to Raleigh, Southern 
Pines, Pinehurst, Camden, 
Columbia, Savannah, Bruns- 
wick and all FLORIDA 

Points. 


Literature and information of Ticket 
ag’ts in Principal Eastern Cities. 


Seaboard 
Air-Line Railway 


Or C. B. RYAN, G. P. A. PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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HE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE (CONDENSED) WILL 

be found in another part of this issue. Mr. Roogevelt’s 
most ardent admirers must admit that it is not a particularly 
spirited or interesting document. It is quite apparent that an 
excessively prudent second thought has modified the Presi- 
dent’s views as to the treatment of the three subjects that 
have formed the burden of his public speeches for six months 
—the trusts, the tariff, and Cuban reciprocity. He does not 
in any sense withdraw from his position that the trusts must 
be controlled, the tariff made more elastic and a bill passed 
for the relief of Cuba. But in every case he proffers his sug- 
gestions with an air of deference for the views of those who 
believe otherwise, and the manner is new in Mr. Roosevelt. 
But the atmosphere of the White House is a great softener of 
blunt speaking. 





EOPLE WHO SAW IN THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECHES, 

the statements of Attorney-General Knox and the legal ac- 
tion against the Northern Securities Company proof that a real 
mountain of reform was in labor may be surprised at the 
mouselike character of the declaration on the trusts. The 
President makes no definite recommendation or even sugges- 
tion beyond reiterating the familiar argument for publicity for 
the affairs of the trusts. He remarks justly that ‘‘publicity 
can do no harm to the honest corporation and we need not 
be overtender about sparing the dishonest corporation.’? He 
expresses the belief that ‘“‘monopolies, unjust discrimination 
which prevents or cripples competition, fraudulent over- 
capitalization and other evils in trust organizations and 
practices which injuriously affect interstate trade can be 
prevented under the power of Congress.’’ If the power al- 
ready invested in Congress is not sufficient, then it should 
be extended by Constitutional amendment. This is prac- 
tically all the President has to say on the subject, for we 
must pass over the rather commonplace preachment on the 
duty of the public to enterprising capitalists with which the 
chapter begins. It will be noted that the one definite recom- 
mendation, that of enforced publication of the reports of the 
trusts, would be a measure of relief not so much for the pub- 
lic at large as for shareholders and investors. 





SIMILAR CONSERVATISM OF EXPRESSION, WHICH 

was anticipated in Wall Street by the cheering informa- 
tion sent out Jast week that the ‘‘claws had been drawn from 
the message,”’ is extended to the tariff. The President mildly 
suggests that there are evils requiring correction, but he 
would have us understand that they must be remedied in a 
spirit of friendship for the tariff itself and for the principle 
of protection. There must be no ‘‘fitful changes”’ to dislocate 
business. The country has prospered under a protective 
tariff. We should stick to a fixity of principle but combine 
with it ‘‘a system which will permit us from time to time to 
make the necessary reapplication of the principle to the shift- 
ing national needs.’’ In this connection he renews his sug- 
gestion of a ‘‘non-partisan commission of experts’’ to investi- 
gate and report. This is a familiar plan of timidity in dealing 
with the tariff. Our Washington correspondent, however, 
appears to think the whole message remarkably vigorous. 





HE CHAPTER ON CUBAN RECIPROCITY SEEMS 

to us to fall far behind the popular expectation. Nothing 
the’President has done has won so much admiration for his 
character as his uncompromising advocacy of reciprocity as a 
moral obligation on the American people. We sincerely hope 
he has not grown tired of that righteous battle, but his mes- 
sage certainly suggests a waning enthusiasm. 





E ARE GLAD TO BE ABLE TO SAY THAT THE 

New York Custom House is beginning to feel the civil- 
izing effects of a changed view at Washington of the duty of 
custom-house officers. One of the most active and aggressive 
of ‘‘inspectors’’ has been removed immediately after his ap- 
pearance as the central figure of a particularly theatrical 
‘*geizure,’’ and the impression is gaining ground that the in- 
discriminate treatment of Americans returning from Europe 
as if they were criminals is not indorsed by the present Ad- 
ministration. Of course, custom-houses never can be made 
schools for the practice of the highest amenities of life. They 


are a nuisance everywhere and barbarous in most places. 

But the New York Custom House has so long been an exam- 

ple of all that is worst in customs collection, and a scandal at 

the very front door of the country, that the public generally 

will be glad to hear of any improvement in its methods. It 
0+ 210 


‘seems to us a good deal better that the government should 
lose a little money on duties than that it should be made a 
party to a system of ignoble espionage and that its citizens 
should be subjected to gross indignities on the suspicion 
of spies. 





T HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED THAT THE BRITISH 

and German Governments contemplate very vigorous action 
in Venezuela to enforce the collection of claims against the 
Venezuelan Government and incidentally to emphasize the 
rights of German and British residents of Venezuela, which 
the authorities and populace in moments of excitement are 
disposed to overlook. It is reported from Berlin that the 
United States Government gives its full consent to these 
measures, and indeed there is nothing else to do in the cir- 
cumstances. Besides, the feeling of the administration to- 
ward Venezuela is far from amiable, and public opinion here 
would applaud a sharp disciplining of the ungrateful republic 
which has been making international scandal for many years 
to the great discomfort of this government. 





N SPITE OF THE LATE DRASTIC ENFORCEMENT 

of the Crimes Act in Ireland, resulting in the conviction 
and imprisonment of many prominent Land Leaguers, the 
work of the League goes on apace. An appreciation of 
humor has never been a marked feature of British policy in 
dealing with Ireland. If it had been, much lamentable his- 
tory would never have been made, nor would the making of 
such history be continued up to the present hour. The late 
prosecutions are another proof of the immemorial British 
incapacity to deal with the Irish situation. Of course, the 
result of these proceedings, unjust and heavy-handed as they 
are, will be to strengthen the hands of the Irish leaders. In- 
deed the ‘‘sinews of war’’ have multiplied with every new 
application of the coercive machinery, and the agitation which 
the League is directing is now more formidable than ever. If 
it were not idle to quote history in this connection, and very 
recent history at that, it might be pointed out that a similar 
result followed the imprisonment of Parnell in Kilmainham 
Jail some sixteen or seventeen years ago—a tactical error 
which Mr. Gladstone himself admitted, even before his con- 
version to Home Rule. Unmindful of history, Mr. Wyndham 
is potently aiding and stimulating the work of the new Irish 
Land League. 





HE GREAT IRONMASTER OF ESSEN, HERR KRUPP, 

might be held to indirect account for the death of many 
thousands of his fellow-men, but he never forged anything 
more lethal] than a poisoned story framed by the hotelkeepers 
of Capri proved to be in his own case. The southern Italian 
imagination is prolific in the kind of anecdote that occasioned 
the mischief; but in this case the scandal was taken up by 
Herr Bebel’s socialist organ in Berlin, and although the gov- 
ernment seized the paper, the dart found its mark. Herr 
Krupp died of an apoplexy resulting from the publication, 
a notable victim of the slander ‘‘whose breath rides on the 
posting winds and doth belie all corners of the world.”” He 
was a striking figure in the industrial life of Germany, one of 
the richest of modern millionaires. In Essen he had set up a 
small monarchy of his own, where he housed and patronized 
his workingmen and where he lived in feudal dignity. But, 
the despatches say, he was buried from the small cottage 
where his father lived while he was struggling with the 
problems of his early career. The Emperor gave a distin- 
guished mark of his admiration for Herr Krupp by attending 
the funeral and denouncing the offending newspaper in a 
speech to the Krupp employés. The ‘‘Vorwarts’’ protests 
against this as a prejudgment of its case, but we imagine 
it will have scant sympathy even from the most liberal 
Germans. 





OT ONLY IS IT TRUE THAT ‘“‘TRUTH IS STRANGER 

than fiction,’’ but it would seem that every-day life offers 
more surprises than the acted drama. We have all seen a 
very popular American play which deals with the exploits of 
a “‘gentleman burglar’? who finds the, avocations of a social 
high-flier not incompatible with the nightly exercise of the 
jimmy. Of course, he comes to grief in the end, through 
the virtuous contrivance of the playwright, but the audience 
is usually left with a tearful admiration of the polite cracks- 
man. Now of all places in the world where should a case 
turn up to more than match the stage burglar of gentlemanly 
instincts but in Philadelphia, city of sober habits! And the 
most astonishing thing about this Philadelphian cracksman, 


in which he clearly surpasses his dramatic prototype, is that 
he has not merely enjoyed high social standing, but has been 
rated as an excellent and irreproachable man of business, 
Business-like he certainly was in his burgling enterprises, 
which were vastly profitable and extended over a Jong period 
of years. His house was filled with costly loot. He was in 
the habit of melting down all stolen silver, having three cru- 
cibles for the purpose, and was eminently practical in all his 
operations. No one suspected his double, nay triple, life; for 
was he not burglar, gentleman and prominent merchant? <A 
chance encounter with a prowling policeman, who in violation 
of all Quaker City precedents was awake and faithful to duty 
when he should have been snugly asleep and derelict else 

where, revealed the incredible drama of this man’s life. He 
fought hard against arrest and discovery—his captor battered 
his face out of recognition before he would yield. This is 
better stuff than you will see in the play of the gentleman 
burglar. Whatever else this debonair, commercial Philadel- 
phia cracksman may be, he is not assuredly a plagiarist. 
Indeed, the talented persons who make plays for the public 
edification will find gocd material in his strange and thrilling 
story. 





HE SENSATIONAL FALL IN THE PRICE OF SILVER 

is generally attributed to the attempt of China to obtain 
gold for the payment of the indemnity. This has resulted in 
a tremendous outpour of the white metal until the markets of 
the Western world have been flooded with it. On November 
26, silver bullion sold in London at 21 7-8 pence per ounce. 
This is equivalent to 43 3-4 cents, or just about one-third of 
the coinage value of silver, which is $1.29 an ounce. At 
that price the value of the metal in a silver dollar would be 
33 3-5 cents. The situation is looked upon with some alarm 
among merchants in the China trade. Recently the price of 
silver has somewhat advanced, but its vaiue as a money stan- 
dard apparently has received the final stroke. The Siamese 
Government for the first time in its history has ceased the 
free coinage of silver and the price of silver in Bombay has 
declined even more than in London. 





HOSE WHO OBJECTED TO THE VERY GENERAL 

condemnation of the hard-coal operators during the strike 
should study the recent conduct of these gentlemen. Finding 
that the hearings before the Commission were likely to be 
drawn out to a profitless length, lawyers on both sides ad- 
vised a private settlement. We are not sure that the. opera- 
tors themselves did not first suggest the settlement. At any 
rate, they accepted the suggestion with apparent cordiality. 
They even went so far as to draw up the terms of a treaty 
with the miners. But at the last moment, after the public 
had been assured that the controversy was to be promptly 
settled, and in such a way that it would stay settled, the 
operators repudiated their agreements and refused to pro- 
ceed. We have no means of determining the reasons for 
their action, but it certainly throws light on the character of 
these gentlemen. They have muddled their case from the 
beginning, and apparently they will go on muddling it to 
the end. Fortunately, the public is now beyond the reach 
of danger from their blunders. 





HAT SORT OF DOUR MISOGYNIST IS OUR 

present Postmaster-General? He has sent out an 
order forbidding man and wife to both hold clerkships in 
the department. The consequences are melancholy. A mar- 
ried woman in Washington, whose husband also is in the 
office, has announced her intention of procuring a divorce. 
He has a salary of $1,800 a year; she one of $1,400. She 
explains: ‘‘He has always spent his salary, and I have spent 
mine. We usually got along very well in this way. But if 
we are to lose either salary, it would be mine, and he would 
not want to spend any less than he has been spending, and 
I would have nothing except what I could beg from him. 
Therefore, we think it is wise to separate.’”’ Wise, perhaps, 
but mournful. The Postmaster-General ought to be tried by 
a court of lady clerks. He is an enemy of the race. The 
civil service law has knocked most of the romance and ebance 
out of government service, and now comes this peevish official 
to people the department with dyspeptic bachelors and hope- 
less old maids. In a few years there will be no one in the 
post-office who satisfies Mr. Ade’s requirement for the fair 
sex, that it shall be ‘‘easy to look at.’’ The rule ought to 
be rescinded. It is bad for public morals, bad for civilization, 
bad for society, and bad for the stamp business. 








Secretary Moody Senator Cockrell, Mo, 


Senator Perkins, Cal. 


Senator Martin, Va. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ‘MESSAGE. 


CONDENSED FROM THE FULL TEXT OF 


the Fifty-seventh Congress will hold its-peculiar place 

among state documents of its class, because of three 
reasons. These gre, first, its literary quality; second, its 
brevity, and ‘third its happy combination of tact and vigor 
iu its recommendations. from the executive to the legislative 
branch of the government. 

In the composition of this message, President Roosevelt 
obviously has cast aside all of the restraint which may have 
subdued and modified his originality in the preparation of the 
message which he sent to Congress a year ago. That was 
his first address to the law-making body, and virtually his 
first formal communication as President to the people of the 
United States. He was at that time’ hampered in his freedom 
of speech by a certain consciousness of the delicacy of his 
position as the successor of a statesman who had won the title 
**The most beloved President.’? He had pledged himself to 
carry out so far'as in him lay the broad policies of William 
McKinley. It was necessary for him to begin that message 
with an utterance of profound and sincere sympathy with the 
grief of the nation in its bereavement. 

Bui in this second message, President Roosevelt has felt 
himself at liberty to strike at its outset a joyous note and to 
maintain’ throughout its text a tone of optimism. At the 
same time he has enjoyed a sense of freedom in giving full 
play to his own personality in mode of thought and in verbal 
style.. That personality is impressed upon the message in 
every paragraph, whether it deals with trusts or railroad 
frogs. From end to end, the message is as much an utter- 
ance of Theodore Roosevelt, the man, as it is of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the President. It bristles with epigrams. 


A TERSE BUT DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENT 


Not a few of these are destined to pass into the current 
political literature of the day.and to be quoted, directly or in- 
directly, during years tocome. The brevity of the message, 
which has been noted as one of its characteristics, is in part 
responsible for its brilliancy. Compression makes the Roose- 
veltian style scintillate, This idea of brevity has been im- 
pressed by the President upon all the executive departments, 
and to some extent finds itself reflected in the condensation 
of their reports. But the President himself has been aided in 
setting an example of his own preaching by the comparative 
limitation of the subjects.that he has felt: it pecessary to dis- 
cuss, It is anticipated that his innovation of combining curt- 
ness with force and comprehensiveness in this executive docu- 
ment will. meet with general approval. So large and varied 
have become the affairs of the national government that every 
twelfth.month the American citizen of intelligent conscience 
has been confronted with an intellectual task little less than 
stupendous. That task has involved the reading and digest- 
ing of. many tens of thousands of words in the message of the 
President,to Congress, preceded and followed by almost count: 
less thousands of .other words treating exhaustively of the 
records, and of the aspirations of the several departments. 
To all this verbosity, which it had grown a habit to regard 
as necessary, President Roosevelt has brought a change that 
will be widely welcomed. 

The third characteristic of this message, that of tact with 
no Joss of vigor, will be a surprise to those most intimately 
acquainted with the career and the impulses of Mr. Roose- 
velt. To adopt a military figure of speech, it could be said 
of President McKinley that in his relations to Congress he 
employed a system of parallels. He approached his objec- 
tive point as if he were condueting a siege, nor did he neg- 
lect to send emissaries into the garrison of the beleaguered 
fortification to forward its capitulation. On the other hand, 
it was freely predicted of President Roosevelt that his rela- 
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tions with the legislative branch of the government would be 
stormy. Some of his best friends and most,ardent admirers 
predicted that instead of employing parallels and emissaries 
he would attempt to storm Congress with his desires, some- 
what after the fashion in which he is depicted as having 
charged up San Juan Hill. But Mr. Roosevelt has dis- 
counted this anticipated criticism by addressing Congress 
in a fashion designed to invite its co-operation rather than 
its resistance. At the same time he has tried to preserve his 
own aggressiveness and in no way to soften his individuality. 
He is strong without being offensive; he points the way with- 
out assuming the semblance of a dictator. 


AGGRESSIVE PROSPERITY 


An analysis of the President’s message will show that it 
has its root in national prosperity from which springs the 
logical treatment of five principal topics. Every one of these 
five chief subjects, to which the President invites the atten- 
tion of Congress, has its true origin in the ‘‘unbounded 
prosperity,’ wherein the President declares that ‘‘we still 
continue.’’? There is significance in the phrase ‘‘we still con- 
tinue.”’ ‘That is a reminiscence of McKinleyism. Suggestive 
also of a backward look is his epigram as to ‘the variance 
of prosperity, ‘‘The wave will recede; but the tide will ad- 
vance.’’ Equally important is it to observe that the Presi- 
dent traces national prosperity chiefly to the high average of 
individual citizenship. It is characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, 
and in a large degree a result of his sympathetic studies of 
the history of his country, that he should. attribute the 
strength of this citizenship to its inheritance from the ‘*men 
winnowed out from among the nations of the Old World by 
the energy, boldness, and love of adventure found in their 
own eager hearts.”” With that sentence one may match the 
President’s allusion to ‘‘the sons‘of the men who had iron 
in their blood.”’ It.is to such qualities of the individual that 
Mr. Roosevelt attributes the success that the nation has 
wrested from fortune. 

It is to be observed, before leaving this topic of prosperity, 
that the President, while recognizing the accumulation of 
great fortunes in this favored land, finds broader and deeper 
cause for congratulation in the fact that ‘‘the plain people 
are better off than they have ever been before.”’ It is this 
simultaneous development of individual wealth and of aggre- 
gate welfare that 1s in reality the keynote of the greater 
portion of the. message. 

The larger subjects presented to Congress as outgrowths 
of this prosperity are in the order of their treatment: (1) The 
trusts, their good and their evil, and their regulation under 
the Constitutional power of Congress to deal ‘with interstate 
commerce; (2) The tariff, its removal from partisanship and 
its scientific adjustment to changing industrial conditions; 
(3) The currency, and ‘the equal necessity of its increased 
elasticity and,of caution in the reform of. its inherited sys- 
tem; (4) The relations of labor and capital; (5) The Isthmian 
Janal and incidentally the bearing of ‘‘a greater engineering 
feat than has yet been accomplished during the history of 
mankind’? upon our domestic and commercial policy and 
upon our international relations. 


“*TRUSTS”’ 

Of these larger subjects the keenest public interest will 
doubtless be concentrated upon the President’s attitude tow- 
ard those combinations of capital in corporate form that are 
loosely described as ‘‘trusts.’’ Radical critics will call this 
portion of the message weak. Conservative critics will regard 
it as broad and far-sighted. The President’s own speeches 


last summer are in large part responsible for a prediction, 
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more or less generally accepted as probably correct, that it 
was his purpose to allow his treatment of this subject to be 
colored by personal ambition, and that he would ‘invite the 
antagonism of those elements in the national fabric that are 
commonly grouped under the term ‘‘Wall’ Street,’’. to his 
nomination in 1904, The message discloses no’ such narrow 
view. The President is entirely frank m announcing that his 
chief concern is for the welfare, of the ‘‘entire body politic.’’ 
He recognizes the need of what he calls ‘‘progressive regula- 
tion.’’ But as to corporations he avows that ‘‘we' are not 
hostile to them; we are merely determined that they shall be 
so handled as to. subserve the public good. .We. draw. the 
line against misconduct, not against wealth.’’ There surely 
is no antagonism to legitimate corporate achievement in that 
declaration; neither can there be found therein a word of 
truckling to either producer or consumer. He recognizes 
simultaneously the importance of ‘‘individual energy and ex- 
cellence’’; but he finds that not inconsistent with ‘*combina- 
tions for aims which cannot be so well achieved by the indi- 
vidual acting alone.’’ With equal skill the President bulances 
the ‘‘inviolability of property’’ with the ‘‘right of society’’ to 
‘prevent the misuse’’ of the powers which it confers upon 
the owners of property. 

As to the regulation of these ‘‘big corporations,’’ the Presi- 
dent warns Congress against an assault upon wealth that 
shall close factories and mines and stop the earnings of the 
wage worker or close the markets to the produce of farmers. 
He expresses faith in the power of Congress to remove evil 
and to promote good in corporate combinations through its 
constitutional power to ‘‘regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States.’’ Evidently he is 1m- 
pressed with the difficulty of amending the Constitution so as 
to eradicate the evil of the trusts. Only until the possibilities 
of legislation shall have been exhausted does he suggest the 
desperate resort of a aE Om amendment. | Most prac- 
tical is his suggestion that Congress do now what should have 
been done years ago—make an adequate appropriation to 
equip the Department of Justice with the means to enforce 
the existing anti-trust law. 


THE TARIFF 

In his discussion of the tariff, the President adopts the 
thought of several publicists in an-effort to remove its revision 
from partisan discussion. He admits that ‘‘it is, perhaps, too 
much to hope”’’ that this economic problem can be removed 
from the passions of the rostrum to the ¢old science:of the 
economic laboratory. But. he keeps steadily in-mind the fact 
that the nation has through repeated elections declared its be- 
lief in the principle of proteccion; and he urges that this 
principle. be preserved so that, by whatever method and at 
whatever time the tariff’ laws be revised, ‘‘there must never 
be any change which will jeopardize. the standard of comfort, 
the standard of wages of the American wage worker.’’ This 
perhaps is the one passage in the message where the Presi- 
dent approaches most nearly to a fundamental doctrine of his 
own party. But even there he appeals to the stability of 
business interests and to the historical fact that prosperity 
has always accompanied protective duties, as a broader 
reason than partisanship for his position. 

The President suggests two methods by which, without 
violating the established principles of protection, and without 
disturbing business, the tariff schedules may be revised. One 
of these methods is through treaties of reciprocity. The 
other is through a consideration of possible changes in duties 
upon imports by ‘‘practical experts.’’ He tactfully suggests 
that Congress has ample material already at its disposal 
through the facts and figures furnished by statisticians em- 
ployed in the executive departments. Simultaneously he 
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Admiral Dewey and Staff aboard the “Mayflower,” on the Potomac. 





Admiral Dewey on the Deck of the ‘Mayflower,’ 


> 


ready to sail 





Beginning with the Officer on the left (who wears two Stars and an Anchor on his Collar), the Naval Officers are 
Rear-Admiral Tavior, Chief of Staff, Captain J. E. Pillsbury, Admiral Dewey, Commander Nathan Sargent, Captain William Swift 








The “*Mayflower” says “Au Revoir’ to Washington 


Admiral George Dewey sailed on December 1! from Washington on the Government yacht ‘“‘Mayflower” for the scene of the naval “‘war game’’ in the 


Caribbean Sea. 


months of December and January in West Indian waters. 
sea and will resemble to some extent the recent sham war on the North Atlantic seaboard. 


The North and South Atlantic and the European Squadrons will be under the Admiral’s command during the naval manoeuvres in the 
These manoeuvres will comprise battle exercises, fleet evolutions and target practice at 
Many famous ships and noted officers will participate 





opens the door to the appointment of a ‘‘commission of busi- 
ness experts,’ who may make an “‘unhurried and unbiased 
report.’’ In this connection the President declares his belief 
that no protectionist would object to the reduction of any 
duty that creates a monopoly and suggests that anthracite coal 
be placed upon the free list. 


MONEY AND LABOR 

As to the currency, it is evident that the President had in 
mind the stringency of money in the financial market last 
fall and the heroic measures to which the Treasury Depart- 
ment'resorted to prevent a panic. He refers to our financial 
system as ‘“‘the growth of a century” which “‘it would be 
both unwise and unnecessary at this time to attempt to re- 
construct.’? But with this conservatism, he advocates 
legislation that shall enable bankers to ‘‘automatically sup- 
ply’? the legitimate needs of business. He adheres to the 
gold standard, with which he would make all kinds of money 
mutually interchangeable and convertible. 

The President has injected into his message a monograph 
upon the relations of labor and capital that will be regarded 
as theoretical and idealistic. He recommends no specific 
legislation upon this subject, but he does recognize the im- 
pulse, as represented in the National Civic Federation and 
similar bodies, toward a better understanding between the 
representatives of organized labor and of organized capital. 
He reiterates the familiar idea that conferences between these 
two elements are of the highest importance in promoting that 
harmony which is essential to the continuance of national 
prosperity. Above all, he deprecates ‘class animosity,’’ and 
he again reveals his faith in the individual citizen, in the ring- 
ing sentence: ‘*We are neither for the rich man as such nor for 
the poor man as such; we are forthe upright man, rich or poor,” 


THE CANAL PROBLEM 


The status of the negotiations for the control and construc- 
tion of a trans-isthmian canal is succinctly summarized. It 
will be remembered that under the Spooner Act two conditions 
were made precedent to this stupendous work. The first was 
the assurance of a good title from the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. That condition has been fulfilled. The President 
merely states the fact that the second condition, the nego- 
tiations for a treaty with Colombia, is pending. He could 
not say more without violating diplomatic discretion. But 
he makes the subject of the canal the text for a sound lecture 
to our continental neighbors in Central and South America 
upon the importance of ‘‘stability and order,’’ and upon the 
discharge of ‘‘just obligations to foreigners.”’ He supple- 
ments these words with the pregnant declaration that it has 
become ‘“‘incumbent on all civilized and orderly powers to 
insist on the proper policing of the world.’’ If Spanish- 
Americans can read the English language between the lines, 
they will readily understand that this is a strong hint from 
‘the Giant Republic of the North’’ to all the lesser republics 
of the South, that they must comprehend that the Monroe 
Doctrine, while the cardinal principle of the diplomacy of the 
United States, involves also a respect for the rights of orderly 
civilization which this administration is determined to enforce. 


MINOR TOPICS 


The minor topics discussed by the President in his message 
may be rapidly summarized. The chief of them is reciprocity 
with Cuba, upon which he insists for both commercial and 
sentimental reasons. He cogently summarizes an argument 
that has become familiar within the past year. He recites 
with commendable pride the achievements of the army and 


the civil officials in the Philippines as an example of ‘‘real 
constructive statesmanship.’? He instances Porto Rico ‘as 
an example of all that is best in insular administration.”’” He 
dwells upon the importance of the individual unit in the 
development of both the army and navy, and calls attention 
to the need of at least a thousand more officers for our men- 
of-war. 

While the President refrains from discussing in detail the 
affairs of the several departments, he has interwoven in his 
message references to the more conspicuous of their opera- 
tions. Thus he makes an impressive statement of the growth 
and of the advantages of free rural postal delivery. He treats 
the new national policy of irrigation as logically involving the 
more systematic preservation of forests and of game. He 
advocates vigorously the intelligent treatment of the problem 
of Western lands devoted to grazing as well as to agriculture. 
He commends all that has been done toward the scientific en- 
largement, through the agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, of our cereal crops. He recommends a reasonable 
restriction of immigration. He pleads for the long-neglected 
code of laws which the rich Territory of Alaska so sadly 
needs. He does not forget his recent initiation into the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen or his present affiliation 
with the local affairs of the District of Columbia since he an- 
nounces, with vehement technicality, that the railroad com- 
panies operating in the District should be required to *‘block 
their frogs.”’ It is probable that railroad men will regard that 
phrase of the President’s as ringingly delicious. Of more pop- 
ular interest will be the modest reference of the President to 
the architectural restoration of the White House as a struc- 
ture whose architecture is one of several ‘‘historic monuments 
which keep alive our sense of continuity with the nation’s 
past.” E. C. HOWLAND. 
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Daly, West Point, Passing Ball for Run round Right End 


WEST POINT vs. ANNAPOLIS AT FRANKLIN FIELD, PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


FOOTBALL 


SPECTACULAR as ever, the contest between the 
Army and Navy was not as close as that of last 
season. The extra weight of the Army team and 
the line-bucking ability of Bunker, together with 
their far more modern form of attack, eventually 
wore down the Navy and rendered them helpless 
in the hands of the conquerors, The stands were filled to the 
very top, and the sight was most impressive. It was the best 
weather for football of any day this year, and there was more 
life in the air and a keener sense of vigor actuated the play- 
ers. The bands discoursed patriotic music while the songs 
and cheers of the partisans on either side Were as earnest as 
ever, even at times when it looked as if the game.were hope- 
lessly settled in favor of the Army. 

The scoring began early. The Navy sprang into promi- 
nence at the very outset with dash and vigor, getting near 
enough to try a drop kick at the Army’s goal. But that 
sporadic burst of speed being over, the Army came sullenly 
and determinedly back down the field, and before long Bunker 
went over the line for the first touchdown. Daly punted out, 
but the catch was missed, or rather was not properly heeled, 
so the score stood West Point 5, Annapolis 0. Immediately 
after the kick-off the Army went at it again and bore the ball 
steadily down to Annapolis’ goal line. Here Bunker, who 
had been gaining very nearly an average of 5 yards at a time, 
was sent with the ball when just outside the Navy’s 5-yard 
line. He lost the ball after he had gone through, the Navy 
getting it, and everybody accredited Bunker with a bad fum- 
ble. Asa matter of fact it was one of those unlucky things 
that will sometimes happen even to the best men. It was 
not a fumble, but the ball was knocked clean out of Bunker’s 
arms by the knee of one of the Navy backs. Bunker was 
falling forward in an endeavor to put the ball across the line 
and the Navy back stooping down and at the same time 
bending his knee so as to give himself the best chance of 
stopping the heavy Army half-back, struck the ball perfectly 
squarely with one knee, and the impact of the two in that 
ition jammed the ball straight out of Bunker’s arms. This 
a great relief for the Navy, but it made her careless, 
Exactly as in the game last year, when at kick-off in the sec- 
oud half the Navy, through poor work of her line in follow- 
ing up the kick and tackling, allowed Daly to run the entire 











A poor Punt by Bennett, University of Pennsylvania 


length of the field for a touchdown, so in this case, when 
good luck had given her relief from what looked like a certain 
touchdown, her line became careless, and as Belknap punted 
out from behind his goal line, Hackett of West Point came 
on the run, caught the kick, and, before the astonished An- 
napolis line had awakened, he had gone straight around left 
end for a touchdown. It was at this point really that An- 
napolis let her best chance go, for this particular touchdown 
was easier than it should have been forthe Army. Torney 
missed the goal and the score stood: Army 10, Navy 0. 
Then at last the Navy waked.up once more, and Daly of the 
Army doing a little poorer punting and fumbling, the Navy 
secured the ball 35 yards from the Army goal. Here, how- 
ever, the Army’s defence was too much for her, and Strass- 
burger tried a field goal. It went off to the right of the posts, 
where Daly, instead of letting it run over, caught it and tried 
to run it out. He was at once thrown back over his line for 
a safety, giving Annapolis her first score. On the kick-out, 
Daly sent the ball to the middle of the field. Then both 
sides did some kicking, and on one of Belknap’s punts, the 
umpire gave the hall to the Navy because Daly tripped Whit- 
ing. With only a part of a minute left to play, no one ex- 
pected any score, but the Navy worked a fake interference 
and delayed pass, Strassburger taking the ball through the 
Army’s right guard for a clean opening; Daly missed him on 
a tackle and he ran straight down for a touchdown, Bunker 
alone following him persistently, but reaching him just too 
late to prevent the score. The goal was kicked and the score 
stood Army 10, Navy 8. 

In the second half the play was started with an exchange 
of punts, Daly getting the better of his opponent. After this 
the West Pointers started a series of line-bucking plays that 
tore up the Midshipmen forwards, Bunker, Torney and Hack- 
ett being used as the catapult. Hackett made the third touch- 
down and Daly kicked goal. On Belknap’s kick-off Daly 
tried one of his spectacular runs, but was stopped after a gain 
of twenty yards. In an exchange of punts, Daly endeavored 
to make a fair catch, was interfered with and the Midshipman 
penalized fifteen yards. 

The Army took no chances, but with more straight line 
smashing plays hurled herself down the field for another 
score, so that in the gathering gloom of twilight and de- 
pression, the Navy’s players.once more felt the shadow of 
their goal posts creeping up their backs, but desperately they 


stalled off a third score, so that the final result was Army 
22, Navy 8. : 

CORNELL went down to Philadelphia a very decided favorite, 
and, in fact, it is likely that nine-tenths of the 20,000 people 
who gathered to see the game expected that Cornell would 
win by a considerable score. Even the so-called football 
cranks felt that the game would not be of very great inter- 
est. As the result turned out, it was the most exciting game 
played this season, although the excitement was confined to 
the second half. Everything went during the first half ex- 
actly as had been expected. A sort of somnolence seemed 
to pervade the ranks of the red and blue, and while they oc- 
casionally did wake up to momentary good work, it seemed 
merely like a faint-hearted struggle to keep the score duwn 
as low as possible, and get through the game somehow. Nor 
was Cornell especially aggressive. Her gains were, however, 
decided, and even though Pennsylvania had the wind, Cornell 
soon crowded her down into her own goal, and there Penn- 
sylvania made a very weak kick which only went to the 
28-yard line, and Brewster of Cornell had the good sense 
and judgment to heel it there, and Coffin kicked a goal, thus 
giving Cornell the first 5 points. She did not have to work 
very much for them either. After that Cornell went in rather 
harder, and by runs just outside Pennsylvania’s tackle, man- 
aged to carry the ball pretty steadily down the field, and 
finally to get across Pennsylvania’s line for a touchdown, 
which was easily converted into a goal. During the few 
minutes remaining to play in the first half, nothing very 
energetic or startling was done, and the period closed with 
a score of Cornell 11, Pennsylvania 0. It had been a long 
and tedious half, a good many delays occurring, and during 
the intermission the only people who seemed perfectly con- 
tented and glad they came were Cornell’s adherents, who 
cheered and amused themselves in various: ways waiting for 
the continuation of the slaughter. 

At the end of the intermission as the two teams came out, 
Cornell confident and eager to run up a large score, Pennsyl- 
vania rather battered and yet determined to do better, Cor- 
nell had the benefit of the wind, and, in fact, everything 
looked so decidedly in her favor that one was rather inclined 
to feel sorry for the red and blue. A few minutes of work, 
a little luck, some hard ‘playing, and Pennsylvania had the 
ball on Cornell’s 30-yard line, and here the big crowd rose 
and clamored for a touchdown. The Peunsylvania players 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 26) 





Brewster, Cornell, catching the Ball for a Punt to Dale 
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PHILADELPHIA’S LAST ARMY AND NAVY FOOTBALL GAME 


Miss Alice Roosevelt Miss Alice Roosevelt 
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A clever Play amuses the Spectators of the Army and Navy Game 


Secretary Moody an interested 
Spectator 


Adjutant-General Corbin takes a serious View of the Contest General Young explains some technical Points of the Football Game 


The annual gridiron battle (said to be the last) between the Army and Navy, in which West Point vanquished Annapolis with a score of 22 to 8, took place 
on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Saturday, November 29. Over twenty thousand people witnessed the game. Among the distinguished spectators 
were Miss Alice Roosevelt, Ex-President and Mrs. Cieveland, Major-Generals Young and Chaffee, Adjutant-General Corbin and Secretary Moody 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT PREPARING HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
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Attorney-General Knox Secretary of Navy Moody Secretary of Interior Hitchcock Secretary of War Root Secretary of Agriculture Wiison 
In preparing his Message to the Fifty-seventh Congress, which convened on December 1, President Roosevelt took occasion to summon his Cabinet officers 
and consult with them upon the various important points to be handled in so momentous a document. This Cabinet council was held in the new 

annex of the White House, recently completed, and now the executive office. (Photograph copyright 1902 by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C.) 
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ome of the work to which my life has been devoted. 

It is truly a vast one. Writers such as Voltaire, Schle- 
gel, Goethe, Schiller, Lamb, Hazlitt and others have not dis- 
dained to treat it with that seriousness which all art demands, 
which anything in life requires whose purpose is not imme- 
diate and imperative. 

For my own part, I can only offer the experiences of hard 
and earnest labor for nearly fifty years, and out of this ex- 
perience let me first point out that there are many degrees 
of merit both of aim and endeavor and of execution. 

I want acting to be thought of as it may be, and as it is 
while followed by men and women of strong and earnest pur- 
pose. Ido not fora moment wish you to believe that only 
Shakespeare and the great writers’ works are worthy of play- 
ing, and that only those efforts which have gathered them- 
selves around great names are worthy of praise. In the 
house of art are many mansions, wherein men may strive 
worthily. . All art is worthy and can be seriously considered, 
so long as the intention be good and the efforts to achieve 
success be seemly. 

The art of the actor has been defined: ‘‘To fathom the 
depths of character, to trace its latent motives, to feel its 
finest quiverings of emotion, to comprehend the thoughts that 
are hidden under words, and thus possess one’s self of the 
actual mind of the individual man.’’ ~Talma, the great French 
writer, spoke of it as “‘the union of grandeur without pomp 
and nature without triviality.’”’ The effort to reproduce man 
in his moods is no mere trick of fancy carried into execution ; 
it is a part of the character of a strong nation, and has wider 
bearing on national life than perhaps we are aware of. 

Mr. Froude, in his survey of early England, gives it a spe 
cial place, and I venture to quote his words, for they carry 
with them not only their own Jesson, but the authority of a 
great name in historical research, 

‘‘No genius can dispense with experience. The aberra- 
tions of power unguided or ill-guided are ever in proportion 
to its intensity, and life is not long enough to recover from 
inevitable mistakes. Noble conceptions already existing, and 
a nobler school of execution, which launch mind and hand at 
once upon their true courses, are indispensable to transcen- 
dent excellence, and Shakespeare’s plays were as much the 
offspring of the long generations which had pioneered his 
road for him as the discoveries of Newton were the offspring 
of those of Copernicus. No great general ever rose out of a 
nation of cowards; no great statesman or philosopher out of 
a naticn of fools, no great artist out of a nation of materialists, 
no great drama except when the drama was the possession of 
the people. 

‘*Acting was the special amusement of the English, from 
the palace to the village green; it was the result and the 
expression of their strong tranquil possession of their lives, 
of their thorough power over themselves and power over cir- 
cumstances, They were troubled with no subjective specula- 
tions; no social problems vexed them, with which they were 
unable to deal, and in the exuberance of vigor and spirit they 
were able in a strict and literal sense of the word to play with 
the materials of life.’ So says Mr. Froude. 

Iu the face of this statement of fact set forth gravely in its 
place in the history of a nation, what becomes of such bold 
assertions as are sometimes made regarding the place of the 
drama, as being but a poor one, since the efforts of the actor 
are but mimetic and ephemeral, and they pass away as a tale 
that is told? All art is mimetic, and even life itself, the high- 
est and last gift of God to this people, is fleeting. Marble 
crumbles, and the very names of great cities become buried 
in the dust of ages. Who then would dare to arrogate to any 
art an unchanging? place from the scheme of the world’s de- 
velopment, or would condemn it because its efforts fade and 
pass? Nay, more, has even the tale that is told, no signifi- 
cance in after years? Can such not stir, when it is worth the 
telling, the hearts of men, to whom it comes as an echo from 
the past? Have not more tales remained vital and most widely 
known, which are told and told again and again, face to face, 
and heart to heart, when the teller and the listener are adding, 
coming down the ages, strength to one current, of a mighty 
thought or a mighty deed, and its record? 

Surely the record that lives in the minds of men is still a 
record, though it be not graven on brass or wrought in mar- 
ble. And- it were a poor conception of the value of any art 
if, in considering it, we were to keep our eyes fixed on some 
dark spot, some imperfection, and shut our eyes to its aim, 
its power, its beauty. Poetry, painting, sculpture, music, 
architecture, all have a bearing on their time and—ay— 
beyond it. Thé actor, though his knowledge may be and 
must be limited by the knowledge of his age,.so long as, he 
sounds the note of human passion, has something which is 
common to all the ages, and if he can smite water from the 
rock of one hardened human heart—if he can bring light to 
the eye or wholesome color to the faded cheek—if he can 
bring or restore in ever so slight a degree the sunshine of 
hope, of pleasure, of gayety, surely he cannot have worked 


Tm consideration upon which I have set out is the epit- 


in vain. “ 

That the theatre is primarily a place of amusement and is 
regarded a3 such by its habitués, is of course apparent; but 
this is not its limitation. For authors, managers and actors, 
it is a serious employment to be undertaken gravely and of 
necessity; to be adhered to rigidly. The practice of the 


actor’s art may be considered from different standpoints, but 
there is a Jarger view—that of the state. Here we have to 
consider a custom of natural growth, specially suitable to the 
genius of a nation. It has advanced with the progress of 
each age and multiplied with its material prosperity. Itis a 
living power to be used for good or for great evil, and far- 
seeing men recognize in it, based though it be on relaxation 
and pleasures of the people, an educational medium of no 
mean order. 

How many are there who have had brought home to them, 
in an understandable manner, by stage plays, the costumes, 
habits, manners and customs of ‘countries and ages other than 
their own; what insight have they thus obtained into facts 
and vicissitudes of life, of passions and sorrows and ambitions 
outside the narrow scope of their own lives, and which yet 
may and do mold the destinies of man! All this is educa- 
tion, education in its widest sense, for it broadens the sym- 
pathies and enlarges the intellectual grasp. 

To hold his place among certain progressing forces, the 
actor must atthe start be equipped -for the work before him. 
No amount of training can give to a dense understanding 
powers of quickness and spontaneity, and, on the other hand, 
no genius can find its fullest expression without some under- 
standing of the principles and methods of a craft. It is the 
actor’s part to repregent or interpret the ideas and emotions 





which the poet has created, and to do this he must at the 
first have a full knowledge and understanding of them. 

For the consideration: of the art of acting, it must never be 
forgotten that its ultimate aim is beauty. Truth itself is only 
an element of beauty, and to merely reproduce things vile and 
squalid and mean is a debasement:of art. There is apt to be 
such a tendency in an age of peace, and men should carefully 
watch its manifestations, A morose and hopeless dissatisfaction 
is not a part ofa true national life. This is hopeful and earnest, 
and, if need be, militant. It is a bad sign for any nation to 
yearn for or even to tolerate pessimism in their enjoyment, 
and how can pessimism be otherwise than antagonistic to 
beauty? ; 

Life with all its pains and sorrows is a beautiful and pre- 
cious gift, and the actor’s art is to reproduce this beautiful 
thing, giving due emphasis to those virtues and those stormy 
passions which sway the destinies of men. Thus, the lessons 
given by experience, by the certain punishment of ill doing 
and by the rewards that follow upon bravery, forbearance 
and self-sacrifice, are in the mimic stage conveyed to men. 
And thus every actor who is more than.a mere machine and 
who has an ideal of any kind has a duty which lies beyond 
the scope of his personal ambition. His art must be to him 
something to hold in reverence, if he wishes others to hold 
it in esteem. There is nothing of chance about his work. 
All, actors and audience alike, must bear in mind that- the 
whole scheme of the higher drama is not to be regarded as 
a game in life which can be played with varying success. 
The present intention may be to interest and amuse, but its 
deeper purpose is earnest, intense and sincere. 

The chief glory of the actor’s calling has been William 
Shakespeare—poet, playwright and player. Shakespeare re- 
created the English stage while he was founding the greatest 
reputation of English literature. He was an actor before he 
attempted the writing of plays. He wrote the plays for the 


stage alone. His chief care was that they should be acted, 
not published, having a natural objection to-his plays being 
printed as long as the acting right was vested in his own 
company, for there was no dramatic authors’ society in those 
days to protect an author’s rights. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Shake- 
speare plays is their consummate stage craft. If Shakespeare 
had not been so familiar with the art of the stage he could 
never have written such acting plays. Shakespeare knew the 
stage as intimately as a watchmaker knows the mechanism of 
a watch. He wrote for the theatre and succeeded where other 
poets have failed, because he understood what is so much to 
a play, the art of construction—a great art in itself—which 
Shakespeare as an actor had thoroughly mastered. Of this 
there is no doubt. Many of the great dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan era were actors. Beuumont and Fletcher were actors, 
Ben Jonson was an actor, Very much of Shakespeare’s life 
is unknown to us, although more is known of Shakespeare 
than of many of his contemporaries. 

We sometimes read that Shakespeare despised the stage so 
much that he escaped from it as soon as he had made enough 
money. There is nothing to warrant such a statement. It 
is surely unreasonable to assume that a man must loathe an 
occupation because he eventually retires from it on a compe- 
tence, You are not bound to remain in harness to the day of 
your death. But, as a matter of fact, Shakespeare continued 
to be an actor long after he became a man of substance. 
Halliwell-Phillips, a most clear-sighted student of Shake- 
speare, put this in a way that seems convincing: 

“By the spring of 1601, at the latest if not precisely, 
Shakespeare had acquired a secure and definite competence, 
independently of his emoluments as a dramatist, and yet nine 
years afterward, in 1610, he is discovered playing in com- 
pany with Burbage and Hemming at the Blackfriars Theatre. 
When in addition to this voluntary long continuance on the 
boards, we bear in mind the vivid interest in the stage, and 
in the purity of the acted drama which is exhibited in the 
well-known dialogue in ‘Hamlet,’ and that the poet’s just 
wishes included affectionate recollections of three of his fel- 
low players, it is difficult to believe that he could have nour- 
ished a real antipathy to his lower vocation. It is, on the 
contrary, to be inferred that, however greatly he may have 
deplored the unfortunate estimation in which the theatre was 
held by the immense majority of his countrymen, he himself 
entertained a love for it that was too sincere to be repressed 
by contemporary disdain. 

“If there is among the defective records of the poet’s life 
one feature demanding special respect, it is the unflinching 
courage with which, notwithstanding his desire for social 
position, he braved public opinion in favor of a continued 
adherence to that which he felt was in itself a noble calling, 
and this at a time when it was not merely despised but sur- 
rounded by an aggressive fanaticism that prohibited its exer- 
cise even in his own native town.”’ 

Of course, we are confronted by the well-known difficulty 
in the One Hundred and Tenth Sonnet, which is supposed 
to reveal his antipathy to the actor’s calling. He says: 

“Alas, *tis true I have gone here and there 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 

Askance and strangely: but, by all above, 

These blenches gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays proved thee my best of love.” 

Yet the Sonnets are one of the greatest problems in litera- 
ture. There is an increasing conflict of authority as to their 
meaning, and it is even disputed that the particular sonnet 
has any personal application to the poet himself. How are 
we to reconcile his seeming sense of degradation with Ham- 
let’s immortal tribute to the purpose of playing, ‘‘whose end, 
both at the first and now, was and is, to hold the mirror up 
to nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure’? No actor with such an ideal as that before him can 
truly feel that his name receives a brand from his vocation. 

Iam sure I need not apologize for these excursions into a 
subject that so closely concerns the calling to which I have 
the honor to belong. It will not do to describe,Shakespeare 
as a poet by the grace of genius and an actor by the stress 
of lamentable accident. If Shakespeare had never been an 
actor we should never have had those marvels of diamutic 
literature. Shakespeare used the stage-as a not unworthy 


_ instrument of his supreme mind, and, whatever the imperfec- 


tions of the theatre, it holds an honorable place among the 
agents of civilization. 

In Germany the theatre is a part of the daily life and recre- 
ation of the people, and is largely supported by the state. I 
doubt not that by and by every great city will have its own 
theatre built by its municipality, and probably the first of 
such English-speaking theatres will be reared here in America 
in your own great nation. 

Of the wisdom of state subsidy for the encouragement of 
the drama I will say nothing—a drama in which the arts 
of poetry, music and painting blend—with the knowledge of 
history and manners and customs of all people—a drama 
which affords to the most exacting intellect a delightful 
recreation if nothing more—the most intellectual recreation 
the mind of man has yet conceived. 
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WOMEN IN THE EMPLOY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN T. 


A FIELD FOR SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN 


of women of education who are obliged to earn their 

own support, They can secure appoiutment: in it 
wholly upon their own merits, without the intervention of 
friends or persons of supposed influence. The employment 
of women by the government 1s of interest not merely to 
women seeking a livelihood or a career, but to all persons 
who are interested in the woman’s movement and the social 
sphere of woman. 

The women of the United States have several distinct bene- 
fits due to the merit system of appointments under open com- 
petitive examination, which now extends to over one hundred 
thousand positions in the civil service of the United States. 
They may take these examinations on the same basis with 
men and be certified for appointment in their order of stand- 
ing on the examination, If appointed, they have a tenure 
during good behavior, and are secure from removal except for 
just cause, without reference to changes of Administration. 
Their salaries may be increased as they show themselves 
qualified by education and adaptability. 

The introduction of women into the government service has 
only come about since the Civil War. In 1870, Congress 
passed a law providyg that women might, in the discretion 
of the head of any Department, be appointed to any of the 


Ti government service naturally attracts the attention- 


clerkships in the Department upon the same requisites and’ 


conditions and with the same compensations as were pre- 
scribed for men. This statute is worthy of note because ft 
is only in the civil service that the pay of women is the same 
as the pay of men. Women have just cause of complaint in 
the business world that their rewards as producers are not 
commensurate with their services, or with the rewards of 
. male producers in the same industries, There are many 
reform movements on foot to remedy these inequalities, such 
as women’s clubs, guilds, unions, black-lsts and white-lists. 
But in the civil service none of these fs necessary. The law 
recognizes that it is but simple justice to place them on a par 
with men. The Civil Service Act of 1883, establishing the 
merit system of competitive examinations, places women on 
an absolute equality with men, making no distinction what- 
ever of sex. So, also, in the rules and procedure of the Civil 
Service Commission there is no distinction of sex. It is a 
significant fact in the woman’s movement that in this vast 
army of a hundred thousand workers there is no law or rule 
which in any way restricts a woman’s appointment to office 
or militates against her after her appointment. Any discrimi- 
nation against women existing in the civil service arises out- 
side of laws and rules, and is due to the action of appointing 
officers either in calling for men, instead of omitting an ex- 
pression of sex in their requisitions for certifications for 
appointment, or is due to conditions arising out of the nature 
of the employment itself. In other words, the principle is 
established that the government opens the door to employ- 
ment to the best talent, irrespective of sex, that will work for 
the salary offered. That this is a very distinct gain for women 
will be apparent. to any observer of the conditions under 
which women are employed in outside business, or even, 
sometimes, in the public service of States and cities. In 
1853, in the State of New York there were 11,000 teachers, 
of whom four-fifths were women. The amount expended for 
their salaries was $800,000, two-thirds of which was paid to 
men and one-third to women, Forty years ago only seven 
occupations were open to women, while to- -day women are 
engaged in almost every occupation in which men are em- 
ployed. 
POSITIONS FILLED BY WOMEN 

The opening of competition to women on the same basis 
with men has led to the appointment of women to technical 
and professional positions which formerly were filled only by 
men, Among the occupations in which women are engaged 
who have entered the civil service through competitive ex: 
amination are the following: Bookkeeper, law clerk, physi- 
cian, nurse, translator, telegrapher, chief clerk, chief of divi- 
sion, statistical expert, examiner in mathematics, kindergarten 
teacher, industrial teacher, sloyd teacher, matron, seamstress, 
cook, microscopist, draughtsman, patent examiner, scientific 
aid, compositor, bookbinder, proofreader, editorial clerk, h- 
brary expert, cataloguer, music teacher. It is said that nearly 
one-twelfth of the postmasters of the country are women. In 
the customs service they are only employed as inspectresses, 
with here and there a clerk, Of all those employed in Wash- 
ington, in whatever capacity, between a third and a fourth 
are women. In the Departments at Washington women are 
found in all the grades of clerkships, as high as $1,800. 
Forty or fifty are employed at $1,600; about two hundred at 
$1,400; six hundred and fifty at $1,200; about five hundred 
at $1,000, and about six hundred and fifty at $900. 

Women in America have made much greater advance in this 
respect than in the civil service of European countries, due 
to the adaptability of the American woman arising out of the 
unstable conditions of a new country. Women are also em- 
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ployed in State and city governments to some extent, and 
most of the States allow women to hold ‘public office, even 
in States where they may not vote. 

The reader may ask if women have perfect freedom of choice 
in entering the civil service and liberty of advancement in it, 
why it 1s that they are not employed in greater numbers, and 
why their employment is chiefly confined to the lower grades 
of the service. The answer to this-is that it is partly due to 
the conditions which prevailed in the service before the intro- 
duction of the merit system and partly to the same difficulties 
which attend the progress of women in outside business. 
The reform of the civil service under the act of 1883 has 
been gradual. It did not at once succeed in placing the entire 
civil service upon a merit basis. Women who got appoint- 
ments, either before the introduction of the examinations or 
since the Civil Service Act, to places which were still left 
unclassified, were often widows and daughters of former em- 
ployés, and relatives of army officers, judges and members of 
Congress. These women, whilé deserving and meritorious, 
sometimes were lacking in experience and training, and were 
not so useful as men who, in addition to-the ordinary clerical 
qualifications, had a knowledge of stenography, bookkeeping, 
law, and the subjects of higher education. The same influ- 
ences which secured the appointment of these women without 
special reference to their fitness sometimes secured their pro- 
motion against the wishes of the chiefs under whom they 
were employed. The pressure for the appointment of women 
from influences that-were largely social in character led to the 
introduction of a larger proportion of women in the service 
than business conditions justitied. These conditions led inev- 
itably to a prejudice against the employment of women. It is 
not that the chiefs in the Departments lack confidence in the 
judgment and ability of women to perform the public work. 


* WHERE WOMEN RANK~-MEN 

Women can successfully perform the duties of many of the 
subordfnate places under the government, and in many cases 
they have shown eminent. fitness and superiority to men em- 
ployed in the same kind of work. The Department having 
need of a stenographer, by asking for a woman can usually 
get one who has passed at a much higher grade than the men 
remaining on the register of eligibles. This is because a man 
of equal ability with the woman who stands highest on the 
examination finds better opportunities for employment outside 
the government service. It sometimes happens that a Depart- 
ment can obtain a woman of college education and: scientific 
training at.a salary which no man of equal qualifications 
would think of accepting. The introduction into the service 
of women of superior education and technical training: is 
gradually dissipating the lingering prejudices on the part 
of the less progressive chiefs. 

A further cause why women are not appointed in larger 
numbers in the civil service is the increasing specialization 
that is going on im the publie work. ‘It is quite rare fora 
Department to ask for a mere clerk. When there is a vacancy 
to be filled the call is almost always for a person having some 
special experience or skill, ‘Women who have a higher edu- 
cation do not apply to any considerable extent for entrance 
into the civil service. They chiefly take merely the ordinary 
clerical examfnations, from which appointments are rarely 
made. It is true that a good many women pass the examina- 
tions in stenography and typewriting at high grades, but for 
these positions the Departments ask chietly for men. In the 
last ‘year thirty-one women were appointed in the Depart- 
ments at Washington as stenographers and typewriters. 
Women should understand that in competing with men iu 
business they must ask no odds. They must -be just as am- 
bitious for business success and work as hard for it as men. 
Their value as clerks and their remuneration must be propor- 
tional to the effort they put into the work. . In this‘they have 
to overcome their natural instincts, which are not toward busi- 
ness,’ Women are not in general very happy in office work, 
and their natural protest against it and lack of enthusiasm 
leads to the preferment of men. Chiefs who have the decision 
whether men or women shall be employed often give women 
even more than a fair chance; but the hard necessities of 
business compel them to confine women to minor employ- 
ments. Women who have been disciplined and trained show 
a conscientiousness and carefulness in details which gives them 
a distinct advantage over men. The business training of 
women generally has a beneficial effect in developing self- 
restraint and the habit of accuracy. But for positions requir- 
ing executive qualifications and breadth of mind for large and 
complicated fields of work it is difficult to find women equally 
as valuable as men. It is necessary, therefore, that women 
should equip themselves thoroughly for some special branch 
of work, and then be willing to work as hard as men for 
success in it. 


SUCCESS DEPENDS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


The success of women in the public service rests almost 
wholly with the women themselves. Women of high qualifi- 


cations should take the examinations, and upon their names 
being entered upon the eligible registers the attention of ap 
pointing officers will be called to them. Women employed 
in Washington have an excellent chance of pursuing all the 
subjects of a college course in the evening schools. Women 
in the government service graduate in law, medicine and scien 
tific branches, and in library work. Instances have occurred 
where in some technical examination women passed at high 
grades and all the men failed. In such cases, although the 
Department may have at first asked for a man, it usually has 
been willing to appoint a woman. 

The Civil Service Commission has recently written a letter 
to the heads of Departments calling attention to the fact that 
the services of superior women whose names appear on the 
eligible registers are lost to the government by reason of the 
practice among some appointing officers of specifying, in their 
requests for certifications of eligibles to fill vacancies, that men 
are desired. The Commission called attention to the fact that 
while the registers in stenography and typewriting are con- 
stantly being exhausted of the names of men, the correspond- 
ing register of women 1s well supplied with names of women 
who have passed at high grades. The suggestion was made 
that in all cases in which there seemed to be no vital reason 
for choice as to sex except the mere matter of personal prefsr- 
ence, that requisitions be made for the certification of those 
standing highest on the list, without other limitations. 

What women need for success in the civil service is intel- 
ligence, education and experience. The rest is routine. 
Women are as much interested in the government us men, 
and the introduction of women into the government service 
helps them to understand ihe workings of government and 
diffuses interest among all women in good citizenship. The 
public service in the not distant past has been wholly managed 
by men, and the admission of women lets in a great stream 
of the purest human influence. 


THE FUTURE OF WOMEN EMPLOYES 


It would be rash to hazard a prediction respecting the fu- 
ture of woman in government employ. It is too early to pass 
judgment on what she can do in competition with men in the 
higher fields of business endeavor. She needs a generation 
or two in which to get used to her enfranchisement; to prac- 
tice her untried powers and to rise out of centuries of self- 
effacement, repression and insufficient equipment. She needs 
time to perfect her gradual approach to man’s powers in 
mental work. She has done well in the ordinary clerical 
grades. The women who have failed in those grades were 
not appointed under the competitive system and do not fairly 
represent the capacity of the sex. Those who have been 
appointed because they stood highest in competitive examina- 
tion are earning an increasing share of promotions and com- 
mendation, In the government service she is finding a career 
and opportunity for the development of her powers. Uncle 
Sam, with all his faults, is the best-natured and most gener- 
ous of employers. He does not cut wages to a starvation 
basis nor unfeelingly dismiss dependent women like an unscru- 
pulous sweater or contractor. 

In the ordinary clerical examinations women do better than 
the men, but in the more difficult and technical examinations 
the ratio is reversed. It thus appears that the failure of 
women in technical lines is due not to want of capacity but 
to want of opportunity to acquire training and education. 
When she does acquire the requisite preparation, the men 
will be in the state of mind of the boy who fled from the mater- 
nal wrath and hid under the barn, When his father came 
home the mother enlisted him in the pursuit. The boy, see- 
ing his father coming, called out: ‘‘Hello, pa, is ma after 
you, too?”’ 

The positions to which women have been appointed in the 
government service are of various kinds—too many to enu- 
merate here. As I write I learn that there are no men eligible 
for physician, although there are vacancies waiting to be 
filled. There is, however, one woman eligible and her ap- 
pointment is under consideration. Among the kinds of places 
to which women have been appointed in the past year are the 
following: artist, assistant microscopist, computer, industrial 
teacher, kindergarten teacher, matron, seamstress, teacher, 
hospital attendant, baker, cook, laundress, compositor, press 
feeder and document cataloguer. Instances of examinations 
shortly to be held for filling existing vacancies, and to wlich 
women may be admitted, are: piecework computer in the 
Naval Observatory and also in the Nautical Almanac Office, 
architectural designer, photographic assistant, chemical cierk, 
department assistant in the Philippines (especially in book- 
keeping, finance and chemistry), preparator and modeller in 
the National Museum. Upon registering her name with the 
Civil Service Commission any woman may receive announce- 
ments showing the scope of examinations to be held in the 
line of any speciai qualifications she may possess She may 
also receive a Manual containing full information respecting 
the methods of securing appointment. with specimen ques- 
tions in examinations. 
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To be stood in a row of brothers and sisters .. . and solemnly sworn at for innumerability 


THE SERIO-COMIC GOVERNESS 


By I. ZANGWILL, Author of “Children of the Ghetto,” Etc. 


I 
y) N ELLY O’NEILL had her day in 
ae 


those earlier and quieter reaches 

of the Victorian era when the 
privilege of microscopic biography 
was reserved for the great and the 
criminal classes, and when the Bo- 
hemian celebrity (who is perhaps a 
cross between the two) was permitted 
to pass—like a magic-lantern slide— 
from obscurity to oblivion through 
an illuminated moment, 

Thus even her real name has not 
hitherto leaked out, and to this day 
the O’Keeffes are unaware of their 
relative’s reputation and believe their 
one connection with the stage to be 
a dubious and undesirable consan- 
guinity with O’ Keeffe, the actor and 
ferule farce- writer whose ‘Wild 
Oats’? made a sensation at Covent 
Garden at the end of the eighteenth 
century, To her many brothers and 
sisters, Eileen was just the baby, and always remained so, 
even in the eyes of the eminent civil engineer who was only 
her senior by a year. Among the peasantry—subtly pre- 
scient of her freakish destinies—she*was dubbed ‘‘a fairy 
child’?: which was by no means a compliment. A bad un- 
eanny creature for all the colleen’s winsome looks. The 
later London whispers of a royal origin had a travestied germ 
of truth in her father’s legendary descerit from Brian Boru, 
King $fJreland. He himself seemed scarcely less legendary, 
this highly colored squire of the old Irish school, surviving 
into the Victorian era, like a Georgian caricature; still in- 
habiting a turreted castle romantically out of repair, infested 
with ragged parasites: still believing in high living and deep 
drinking: still receiving the reverence if not the rent of a 
feudal tenantry, and the affection of a horsy and bibulous 
countryside. When in liquor there was nothing the O’ Keeffe 
might not do except pay off his mortgages. ‘‘He looked like 
an elephant when he put his trousers on wrong—you know 
elephants have their knees the wrong way,’’ Eileen once told 
the public in a patter-song, Sle did not tell the public it was 
her father, but like a true artist she learned in suffering what 
she taught in song. One of her childish memories was to be 
stood in a row of brothers and sisters against a background 
of antlers, fishing-rods and racing prints and solemnly sworn 
at for innumerability by a ruddy-faced giant in a slovenly sur- 
tout. ‘‘Bad luck to ye, ye gomerals, make up your minds 
whether ye’re nine or eleven,’? he would say. ‘‘A man 
ought to know the size of his family: Mother in heaven, I 
never thought mine was half so large!’’ These attempts to 
take a census of his children generally occurred after a peasant 
had brought him up the drive—‘‘hat in one hand, and Squire 
in the other,’’ as the patter song had it. At the moment of 
assisted entry his paternal dignity was always at its stateliest 
and it was not till he had gravely hung his cocked hat upon an 
imaginary door-peg in the middle of the hall and seen it flop 
floorward that he lost his calm. ‘‘Blood and ’ouns, ye’ve 
the door taken away again.’’ 

Sometimes—though this was scarcely a relief—another be- 
fuddled gentleman would-be left at the uninhabited lodge in 
his stead. That was chiefly after hunt dinners or card and 
claret parties, when a new coachman would take a quartet 
of gentry home, all clouded as to their identities. ‘*Arrah 
now! they’ve got thimselves mixed! let thim sort thim- 
selves.”? And the coachman would grab at the nearest 
limb, extricate it and its belongings from the tangle, and 
prop the total mass against the first gate he passed. And 
so with the rest. 

Eileen’s mother, who was as remarkable for her microscopic 
piety as for the beauty untarnished by a copious maternity, 
figured in the child’s memories as a stout saint who moved 
with a rustle of silken skirts and heaved an opulent black-silk 
bosom relieved by a silver cross. 

‘“‘Who are you?’? her spouse would inquire with an 
oath, 

“Tv’s your wife I am, Bagenal dear,” she would reply 
cheerfully. For she had grown up in the four-bottle tra- 
dition and intoxication appeared as natural for the superior 
sex as sleep. Both were temporary phases, and did not pre- 
vent men from being the best of husbands and creatures when 
clear. And when the marketwomen or the beggarwomen re- 
spectfully inquired of her, ‘‘How is your good provider?”’ she 
made her reply with no sense of irony, though she had been 
long paying the piper herself. And the piper figured liter- 
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ally in the household accounts, as well as the fiddler, for the 
O’Keeffe was what the mud-cabins called a ‘‘gintleman to 
the backbone.”’ 


II 


A. FAMILY TRADITION necessi- 
. tated that Eileen should at least 
complete her education at a con- 
vent in the outskirts of Paris, 
and her first communion was 
delayed till she should ‘‘make’’ 
it in that more pious atmos- 
phere. The O’Keeffe convoyed 
her across the two Channels, 
and took the opportunity of 
visiting a ‘‘variety’’ theatre in 
Montmartre, where he was de- 
lighted to find John Bull and 
his inelegant womenkind so 
faithfully delineated. So exhil- 
arated was he by this excellent 
take-off and a few bocks on the 
Boulevard that he refused to 
get down from the omnibus 
at its terminus. 

‘‘Jamais je ne descendrai, 
jamais,’’ he vociferated. Eileen was, however, spared the 
sight of this miniature Freneh revolution. She was lying 
sleepless in the strange new dormitory, watching the nun 
walking up and down in the dim weird room, reading her 
breviary, now lost in deep shadow with the remoter beds, 
now lucidly outlined in purple dress with creamy cross as 
she came under the central night-light. Eileen wondered 
how she could see to read and if she were not just posing 
picturesquely, but from the fervency with which she occa- 
sionally kissed the crucifix hanging to the rosary at her side 
Eileen concluded she must know the office by heart. Her 
own Irish home seemed on another planet, and her turret- 
bedroom was already far more shadowy than this: presently 
both were swallowed up into nothingness. 

She commenced her convent career characteristically enough 
by making a sensation. For on rising in the morning she 
felt ineffubly feeble and forlorn; she seemed to have scarcely 
closed her eyes, when she must be up and doing. The tiny 
hand-basin scarcely held enough water to cool her brow, still 
giddy from the sea-passage, to do her hair she had to borrow 
a minute hand-glass from her neighbor, and when after early 
mass in the chapel, she found other prayers postponing break- 
fast, she fainted most alarmingly and dramatically. She was 
restored and refreshed with balm-mint water, but it took some 
days to reconcile her to the rigid life. To some aspects of it, 
indeed, she was never reconciled. The atmosphere of sus- 
picious supervision was asphyxiating, after the disorderliness 
and warm humanity of her Irish home, after the run of the 
stables and the kennels, and the freedom of the village, after 
the chats with the pedlers and the beggars, and the borrow- 
ing and blowing of the postman’s bugle, after the queenship 
of a host of barefooted gossoons, her loyal messenger-boys. 
Now her mere direct glance under reproof was considered 
‘*hard.’? ‘Droop your eyes, you bold child,” said the 
shocked Madame Agathe. A fancy she took to a French 
girl was checked. ‘‘On défend les amitiés particuliéres,’’ she 
was told to her astonishment. But on this one point Eileen 
was recalcitrant. She would even walk with her arm in 
Marcelle’s, and somehow her will prevailed. Perhaps Eileen 
was trusted as a foreigner: perhaps Marcelle, being a day- 
boarder, weighed less upon the convent’s conscience. There 
came a time when even their desks adjoined and were not 
put asunder. For by this time Madame La Supérieure her- 
self, at her monthly reading of the marks, had often beamed 
upon Eileen. The maitresse de classe had permitted her to 
kiss her crucifix, and the music-mistress was enchanted with 
her skill upon the piano, and her rich contralto voice, such a 
godsend for the choir. In her very first term she was al- 
lowed to run up to the dormitory for something, unescorted 
by an Enfant de Marie. Ascend, my child,” said Madame 
Agathe, smiling sweetly, for Eileen had outstripped all her 
classmates that morning in geography, and Eileen with a 
prim ‘*Oui, ma mere,’’ rose and sailed with drooping eye- 
lashes to the other end of the schoolroom, and courtesied 
herself out of the door, knowing herself the focus of envy 
and humorously conscious of her goodness. She had learned 
to love this soothing sensation of goodness, as she sat in her 
blue pelerine on a hard tabouret before her desk, her hands 
folded in front of her, her little feet demurely crossed. The 
sweeping courtesies of entrance and exit dramatized this 
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pleasant sense of virtue. Later her aspirant’s ribbon painted 
it in purple. 

She worked hard for her examinations. ‘‘Elle est si sage, 
cette enfant,’? she heard Madame Ursule say to Madame Hor- 
tense, and she had a delicious sense of overwork. But she 
was not always sage. Once when her school desk was ran- 
sacked in her absence—one of the many forms of espionaga 
—she refused to rearrange its tumbled contents, and when 
she was given a bad mark for disorder, she cried detiantiy, 
“It is Madame Rosaline who deserves that bad mark.’? And 
the pleasure of seeing herself as rebel and phrasemaker wus 
no less keen than the pleasure of goodness. ‘ 

When Eileen was not otherwise occupied, she was playing 
with skeins of logic and getting herself terribly tangled. 

She put her difficulties to her favorite nun as they walked 
in the quaint arcades of the lovely old garden, and their talk 
was punctuated by the flippant click of croquet-balls in the 
courtyard beyond. 

‘Madame Agathe is pleased with me to-day,’’ said Eileen. 
*‘To-morrow she will be displeased. But how can I help the 
color of my soul any more than the 2olor of my hair?’’ 

‘‘Hush, my child; if you talk like that you will lose your 
faith. Nobody is pleased or vexed with anybody for the color 
of their hair.” 

‘*Yes, where I come from a peasant girl suffers a little for 
having red hair. Also a man with a hump, he cannot marry 
unless he owns many pigs.”’ 

‘*Kileen! Who has put such dreadful thoughts into your 
head?”’ 

“That is what I ask myself, ma mére. Many things are 
done to me and I sit in the centre looking on, like the weather- 
cock on our castle at home, who sees himself turning this way 
and that way and can only creak.” 

**A weathercock is dead—you are alive.”’ 

**Not at night, ma mere. At home in my bedroom I used 
to put out my candle every night by clapping the extinguisher 
upon it. Who is it puts the extinguisher upon me?’’ 

The good sister almost wished it could be she. But she 
replied gently, ‘‘It is God who gives us sleep—we can’t be 
always awake.”’ 

‘Then I am not responsible for my dreams anyhow?”’ 

“I hope you don’t have bad dreams,” said the nun, 
affrighted. 

“Oh, I dream—what do I not dream? Sometimes I fily— 
oh, so high, and all the people look up at me, they marvel. 
But I laugh and kiss my hand to them down there.”’ 

‘*Well, there’s no harm in flying,” said the nun. “The 
angels fly.”’ 

‘Oh, but I am not always an angel in my dreams. Is it 
God who sends these bad dreams, too?’’ 

‘*No—that is the devil.”’ 

“Then it is sometimes he who puts the extinguisher on?’’ 

“That is when you have not said your prayers properly.’’ 

Eileen opened wide eyes of protest. ‘‘Oh, but, dear mother, 
I always say my prayers properly.”’ 

**You think so? That is already a sin in you—the sin of 
spiritual pride.”’ 

‘*But, ma mere, devil-dreams or angel-dreams—it is always 
the same in the morning. Every morning one finds one’s self 
ready on the pillow, like a clock that has been wound up. 
One did not make the works.”’ 

‘*But one can keep them clean.’’ 

Eileen burst into a peal of laughter. 

** Qu’avez vous donc?’’ said the good creature in vexation. 

“T thought of a clock washing its face with its hands,”’ 

“You are a naughty child—one cannot talk seriously to you.”’ 

“Oh, dear mother, I am just as serious when I am laughing 
as when I am crying.” 

‘*My child, we must never cultivate the mocking spirit. 
Leave me. I am vexed with you.”’ 

As her first communion approached, however, all these 
simmerings of scepticism and revolt died down into the rec- 
ommended recueillement. Her days of retreat, passed in holy 
exercises, were an ecstasy of absorption into the divine, and 
the pious readings began to assume a truer complexion as the 
experiences of sister-souls, deep crying unto deep. Oh how 
she yearned to take the vows, to leave the trivial distracting 
life of the outer world for the peace of self-sacrificial love! 

As she sat in the chapel, all white muslin and white veil, 
her hair braided under a little cap, the new rosary of amethyst 
—a gift from home—at her side, her hands clasped, exalted 
by incense and flowers and the sweet voices of the choir, 
chanting Gounod’s Canticle, ‘Le Ciel a visité la terre,’’ she 
felt that never more would she let this celestial visitant go. 
When after the communion she pulled the last piece of veil- 
ing over her face, she felt that it was forever between her and 
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the crude world of sense, the ‘‘Hymn of Thanksgiving’’ was 
the apt expression of her emotions, 

But next time she came under these esthetic, devotional 
influeuces—even as her own voice was soaring heavenward 
in the choir—she thought to herself: ‘*How delicious to have 
an emotion which you feel will last forever and which you 
know won’t.”” And a gleam of amusement flitted over her 
rapt features. 

III 


gaa A HEN EILEEN returned to the Con- 
Re \ vent after her first summer vacation 
ef in Ireland she was richer by a sur- 

ron reptitious correspondent. He wrote 
{ey to her care of Marcelle, who had a 
careless mother. He was a young 
officer from the neighboring barracks 
who, invited to make merry with the 
hospitable O’ Keeffe, had fallen a vic- 
tim to Eileen’s girlish charms and 
mature appearance, for Eileen car- 
ried herself as if her years were three 
more and her inches six higher. Her 
facé had the winsome Irish sweet- 
ness; it, too, looked lovelier than a 
scientific survey would have deter- 
mined. Her nose was straightish, 
her mouth small, her lashes were 
long and dark and conspired with 
her dark hair to trick a casual ob- 
server into thinking her eyes dark, 
but they were gray with little flecks 
of golden light if you looked closelier 
than you should. Her hands were 
large but finely shaped, with long 
fingers somewhat turned back at the tips and pretty pink 
nails—the hands were especially noticeable because even 
when Eileen was not playing the pianoforte, she was prone 
to extend her thumb as ‘though stretching an octave and to 
flick it as though striking a note. 

It was not love-letters, though, that Lieutenant Doherty 
sent Eileen, for the schoolgirl had always taken him in a 
motherly way and indeed signed herself ‘‘Your mother- 
confessor.’’ But the mystery and difficulty of smuggling 
the letters to and fro lent color to the drab Convent days, 
far vivider color than the whilom passing of verses. So long 
as Marcelle’s desk remained next to Kileen’s it was compara- 
tively easy—though still risky—while one’s head was studi- 
ously buried in *‘Greek Roots’’ for one’s automatic hand to 
pass or receive the letter beneath the desks through the dan- 
gerous space of daylight between the two. ‘‘Let not your 
right hand know what your left hand doeth,’”’ Eileen once 
quoted when Marcelle’s conscience pricked. For Marcelle 
imagined an amour of the darkest dye and could not under- 
stand Kileen’s calmness any more than Eileen could un- 
derstand Marcelle’s romantic palpitations alternating with 
suggestive sniggerings. 

But when Marcelle was at length separated from Eileen by 
a suspicious management, a much more breathless plan was 
necessary. For Marcelle would deposit the Doherty letter in 
Kileen’s compartment in the curtained row of little niches— 
where one kept one’s workbag, atlas, and other educational 
reserves—or Eileen would slip the reply into Marcelle’s, and 
there it would lie, exposed to inspectorial ransacking, till 
such times as Eileen or Marcelle could transfer it to her 
bosom. Poor Marcelle lived with her heart in her mouth, 
trembling, at every rustle of the curtain, for her purple rib- 
bon. However luck favored the bold, while the only bad 
moment in which Kileen was on the verge of detection she 
surmounted by a stroke of genius, 

**What are you hiding there?”’ said the music-mistress more 
sharply than she was wont to address her pet pupil. Eileen 
put her hand to her bosom. ’Twas as if she were protecting 
the young lieutenant from pursuing foes, and he became ro- 
mantically dear to her in that perilous moment, pregnant with 
swift invention. 

She looked round with dramatic mysteriousness. ‘‘Hush, 
ma meére,’’ she breathed, ‘‘the Mother Superior might hear.”’ 

‘*Ah, it concerns the Reverend Mother's féte,’’ cried the 
music-mistress, falling into the trap and even saving Eileen 
from the lie direct. ‘*Good, my child,’’ and she smiled ten- 
derly upon her. For the birthday of the Lady Superior which 
was imminent was heralded by infinite mysteriousness, The 
Reverend Mother was taken by surprise, regularly and punc- 
tually. The girls all subscribed, their parents were invited to 
send plants and flowers. The air vibrated with sublime se- 
erecy, amid which the Reverend Mother walked guilelessly. 
And when the great day came and the féte was duly sprung 
upon her, and the pupils all dressed in white overwhelmed her 
with bouquets and courtesies, how exquisite was her pleased 
astonishment! That night talking was allowed in the Refec- 
toy, and how the girls jabbered! It was like the rolling of 
ceaseless thunder—one would have thought they had never 
talked before and never would talk again, and that they were 
anxious to unload themselves once for all. 


IV 
S THE END of her conventual period 
drew nigh Eileen resolved never to 
go back to the spotted world, but 
to ask her father to pay her dowry 
as Bride to the Church, and she had 
just placed in Marcelle’s niche the 
letter informing Lieutenant Doherty 
of her call to the higher life (and 
pointing out how apter than ever 
his confessions would now be) when 
Marcelle’s signal warned her to look 
in her own niche. There she found 
a letter which she could not read till 
bread-and-chocolate time, but which 
then took the flavor out of these re- 
freshments. Her lover—he leaped 
to that verbal position in her thought 
in this moment of crisis—was or- 
dered off in haste to Afghanistan. 
The geographical proficiency which had won her so many 
marks served her only too well, but she hastened to extract 
her atlas from the fatal niche, and to pore over her geo- 
graphical misery. She felt she ought to withdraw her own 
letter for revision, but she could not get at Marcelle or even 
make her understand. In her perturbation she gave Cabul 
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and Candahar as Kings of Navarre, and Marcelle, implacable 
as a pillar-box, went away in the evening like a mail-cart. 

But the very same night the Superior handed Kileen an 
opened cablegram which banished Lieutenant Doherty much 
further than Afghanistan. Her father was very ill, and 
called her to his bedside. Things had a way of happening 
simultaneously to Eileen, these coincidences dogged her life, 
so that she came to think of them as the rival threads of her 
life getting tangled at certain points and then going off sepa- 
rately again. After all, if you have several strings to your 
life, she told herself, it would be more improbable that they 
should always remain separate than that they should some- 
times intertwine. 

Eileen reached the Castle through a tossing avenue of vil- 
lagers, weeping and blessing, and divined from their torment 
of sympathy that ‘‘his honor’? was already in his grave. 
Poor feckless father, how she had loved him spite all his rol- 
licking ways or perhaps because of them, Through her tears 
she saw him counting—on his entry into Paradise—the chil- 
dren who had preceded him, and more than ever fuzzled by 
the flapping of their wings. Oh poor dearest, how unhomely 
it would all be to him, this other world where his jovial laugh 
would shock the nun-like spirits, where there was no more 
claret, cold, mulled or buttered, and no sound of horn or 
tally-ho. 

Perhaps it was as well that so many of his brood had gone 
before him, for with his departure the Castle fell metaphori- 
cally about the ears of the survivors. Creditors gave quarter 
no longer, and Mrs. O’ Keeffe found herself reduced to a mod- 
est red-gabled farmhouse, with nothing saved from the crash 
save that part of her dowry which was invested in trustees fur 
the education of her boys. There was nouestion of Eileen 
returning to the Convent as a pupil: her desire to take the 
veil failed at the thought that now she could only be a dower- 
less working-sister, not a teacher. And for teaching, espe- 
cially music-teaching, she felt'she had a real gift. By a nat- 
ural transition arose the idea of becoming a music-teacher or 
a governess outside a convent, and since her stay at home 
only helped to diminish her mother’s resources she resolved 
to augment them by leaving her. Family pride forbade the 
neighborhood witnessing a deeper decline. The O’Keeffes 
were still *‘the Quality’’; it would be better to seek her for- 
tunes outside Ireland and retain her prestige at home. The 
dual existence would give relish and variety. 

Eileen’s mind worked so quickly that she communicated 
these ideas to her mother ere that patient lady had quite 
realized that never more would she say, ‘‘It’s your wife I 
am, Bagenal, dear.’’ 

“‘No, no, you are not to be going away,’’ cried Mrs. 
O’ Keeffe in alarm. 

‘*Why wouldn’t I?”’ asked Eileen. 

Mrs. O’Keeffe could not tell, but looked mysterious mean- 
ings. This excited Eileen so that the poor woman had no 
rest till she answered plainly. ‘*Because, avourneen, it’s 
married you are going to be, please the saints,”’ 

“Married! Me!’’ 

‘*It was your father’s dying wish, God keep his soul.”’ 

“But to whom?”’ 

**You should be asking the priest how good he is. Didn’t 
you notice that the chapel is being whitewashed afresh and 
how clear the Angelus bell rings? Not that it matters much to 
him, for he has lashings of money as well as a heart of gold.”’ 

‘*Hasn’t he a name, too?”’ 

‘Don’t. jump down my throat, Eileen darling; I shouldn’t 
be thinking of O’Flanagan if your father—”’ 

**O’Flanagan!: Do you mean the man that bought our Cas- 
tle at the auction?”’ 

‘*And isn’t it beautifully repaired he’s having it for you? 
He saw you when you were home for the holidays and he 
asked us for your hand, all so humble, but your father told 
him he must wait till you came home for good.”’ 

‘“‘O’Flanagan!’’ Kileen flicked him away with her thumb. 
‘*A half-mounted gentleman like that.’’ 

‘*Kileen aroon, beggars can’t be choosers.’’ 

Eileen flushed all over her body. ‘‘No more can beggars 
on horseback.’’ ia ay 

‘Your father will be sorry yous take it like that, mavour- 
neen.”’ And the Stout saint burst into tears. 

Eileen winced. She could almost have flung her arms round 
her mother and promised to think of it. Suddenly she remem- 
bered Lieutenant Doherty. . How dared they tear her away 
from the man she loved! They had not even consulted her. 
She flicked her thumb agitatedly on the back of her mother’s 
chair. Let her weep! Did they want to sell her, to ex- 
change her for a Castle, as if she were a chess-piece! The 
thought made her smile again, 

Her mother said no more, but she could not have employed 
a more convincing eloquence. The reticence wrought upon 
fileen’s nerves. After a couple of months of maternal meek- 
ness and family poverty, the suggested sacrifice began to ap- 
peal to her. Poor Doherty, how grieved he would be in far 
Afghanistan. He would probably rush upon the assegais and 
die, murmuring her name. Her eyes filled with delicious 
tears. She sat down and scribbled: him a letter hastily, 
announcing her impending marriage, and posted it at once 
so as to put herself beyond temptation to draw back. Then 
she dashed to her mother’s room and sobbed out: ‘‘Dear 
heart, [ consent to be martyred.”’ 

‘*What!’’ said Mrs. O’Keeffe, opening her eyes. 

“‘T consent to be married,’’ Eileen corrected hastily. 

‘Do you mean to Mr, O’Flanagan?’”’ Mrs. O’Keeffe’s face 
became red as the sun in mist. The cross heaved convul- 
sively on her black silk bosom. 

“To whom else? You haven’t forgotten he wanted to 
marry me.”’ 

“*No, but he has, I am fearing.’’ 

‘*What!’’ It was now Kileen’s turn to open her eyes, and 
the tears dried on her lashes as she listened. Mrs. O’Keeffe 
explained amid the ebb and flow of burning blood that she 
had waited in vain for Mr, O’Flanagan to renew his proposal. 
At first she thought he was waiting for a decent interval to 
elapse or for the Castle to be ready for his bride, but grad- 
ually she had become convinced by his silence and by the 
way he avoided her eye when they met and turned his horse 
down the nearest boreen, that Eileen had been right in call- 
ing him half-mounted. He had proposed when he imagined 
the Squire’s fortunes were as of yore, but now he feared he 
would have to support the ruined family. Well, he needn’t 
fear. The family wouldn’t touch him with a pitchfork. 

“Tf only your poor father had been alive,’? wound up Mrs. 
O’ Keeffe, ‘‘the dirty upstart would never have dared to put 
such an insult on his orphaned daughter, that he wouldn’t, 
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and if Dan O’Leary should hear of it—which the suiuts for- 
bid—it’s not the jig that his foot would be teaching Mr. 
O’Flanagan,”” 

The bathos of this anti-climax to martyrdom was too gro- 
Eileen burst into a peal of Jaughter, which was 
taken by her mother as a tribute to her lively vituperation. 
Decidedly life was deliciously odd. Suddenly she remem- 
bered her posted letter to Doherty and she laughed louder, 

Should she send another on its heels? No, it would be 
rather difficult to explain. Besides, it would be so inter- 
esting to see how he replied. 


Vv 

OLLY HALL—Eileen’s first place— 
Y was in the English midlands, toward 
the North: a sombre stone house 
looking down on a small manufac- 
turing town, whose very grass seemed 
dingied with coal-dust. ‘‘A drome- 
dary town,”’’ Eileen dubbed it; for 
it consisted of a long level with two 
humps, standing in a bleak desert. 
On one of the humps she found her- 
self perched. Below—between the 
humps—lay the town proper, with 
its savor of grime and gain. The 
Black Hole was Eileen’s name for 
this quarter; and indeed you might 
leave your hump, bathed in sunlight, 
dusty but still sunlight, and as you 
came down the old wagon-road you would plunge deeper and 
deeper into the yellowish fog which the poor townspeople 
mistook for daylight.. The streets of the Black Hole bristled 
with public-houses, banks, factories and dissenting chapels. 
The population was given over to dogs and football, and 
medical men abounded. Arches, blank walls and hoardings 
were flamboyant with ugly stage-beauties, melodramatic ta- 
bleaux and the advertisements of tailors. After the Irish 
glens and the Convent garden, the Black Hole was not 

exhilarating. 

Mr. Maper, the proprietor of Holly Hall, was a mill-owner, 
a big-boned, kindly man, who derived his Catholicism from 
an Irish mother, and had therefore been pleased to find an 
Irish girl among the candidates for the post of companion 
to his wife. 

As he drove her from the station up the steep old wagon-road, 
he explained the situation, in more than one sense. LEileen’s 
girlish intuition helped his laraed sentences over the stiles. 
Briefly, she was to polish the quondam mill-hand, whom he 
had married when he too was a factory operative, but who 
had not been able to rise with him. He was an alderman 
andaJ. P. That made things difficult enough. But how if 
he became Mayor? An alderman has no necessary feminine, 
not even alderwoman, but Mayor makes Mayoress. And a 
Mayoress is not safe from the visits of royalty itself. Of 
course the Mayoress was not to suspect she was being re- 
fined; ‘‘made.a Lady Mayoress,’’ as Kileen put it to herself. 

She entered with a light heart upon a task she soon found ~ 
heavy. For the mistress of Holly Hall. had no sense of im- 
perfections. She was a tall and still good-looking person, 
and this added to her fatal complacency. Eileen saw that 
she imagined God made the woman and money the lady, and 
that between a female in a Paris bonnet and a female in a 
head-shawl there was a natural gap as between a crested 
cockatoo and a hedge-sparrow. tt 

With this bejewelled lady Eileen passed her day either on 
the Hump or in the Black Hole, or in the environs, and but 
for her sense of humor and her power of leading a second life 
above or below her first, her tenure of the post would have 
been short. The most delicate repetitions of mispronounced 
words, the subtlest substitution of society phrases for factory 
idioms, fell blunted against an impenetrable ignorance and 
self-sufficiency. Short of dropping the pose of companion 
and boldly rapping a pupil on the knuckles, there seemed 
to her no way of modifying her mistress. ‘‘Who can refine 
what Fortune has gilded?’’ she asked herself in humorous 
despair. The appearance of Mr. Maper at dinner brought 
little relief. It was a strange meal in the lordly dining-room 
—three covers laid at one end of the long mahogany table, 
under the painted stare of somebody else’s ancestors. Eileen’s 
girlish enjoyment of the prodigal fare was spoiled by her fur- 
tive watch on the hostess’s fork. Nor did the alderman con- 
tribute ease, for he was on pins lest the governess should re- 
veal her true mission, and on needles lest his wife should 
reveal her true depths. Likewise he worried Kileen to drink 
his choicest wines. Vintages that she felt her father would 
have poised on his tongue in mystic clucking ecstasy stood 
untasted in a regiment of little glasses at her elbow. 

She repaid them, however, by adroit educational remarks. 

‘‘How stupid of me again!’’ she said once. ‘I held out 
my hock glass for the champagne! Do tell me again which 
is which, dear Mrs. Maper.’’ 

“IT suppose you never had a drink of champagne in your 
life afore you come here,”’ said Mrs. Maper beamingly. And 
she indicated the port glass. 

“No, no, Lucey, don’t play pranks on a stranger,’’ her hus- 
band put in tactfully. “It’s this glass, Miss O’Keeffe.”’ 

“Oh, thank you!’’ Eileen gushed. ‘‘And this is what? 
Sherry?” 

‘‘No, port,’’ replied Mr. Maper, scarcely able to repress a 
wink. 

“*You’ll have to tell me again to-morrow night,’’ said 
Eileen, enjoying her own comedy powers. ‘‘My poor fa- 
ther tried to teach me the difference between bird’s-cage 
and shag, but I could never remember,”’ 

‘*Ah, Bob’s the boy for teaching you that,’’ guffawed the 
mill-owner. ‘‘I stick to half-crown cigars myself.’’ His 
wife shot him a dignified rebuke, as though he were for- 
getting his station in undue familiarity. 

Afterward Eileen wondered who Bob was, but at the mo- 
ment she could think of nothing but the farcical complications 
arising from the idea of Mrs. Maper’s providing Mr. Maper with 
a male companion secretly to improve his manners, Of course 
the two companions would fall in love with each other. After 
dinner things woke up a little, for Eileen was made to play 
and even sing from the scores of ‘*Madame Angot’’ and other 
recent comic operas—a form of music that had not hitherto 
come her way, though it was the only form the music-racks 
held to feed the grand piano with. Not till the worthy 
couple had retired could she permit herself her old Irish 
airs, or the sonatas and sacred pieces of the Convent. 

(TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR ISSUES) 
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pivot above the Giralda tower of 

Madison Square in the heart of Man- 
hattan, may look down and around and see a 
present generation of young womanhood pat- 
terned after her own stalwart yet graceful 
form., In the city streets, their buoyant step 
and fine carriage, naturally combined with 
bright eyes, a generally wholesome com- 
plexion, a gvodly average of height and 
figure, are to-day rather the rule than the 
exception. ‘‘Fierce and athletic girls,’’ to 
use Walt Whitman’s rude but graphic phrase, 
are out riding and driving in the parks, golf- 
ing with their brothers_and other male satel- 
lites on the suburban links, swimming in sum- 
mer waters, skating on the frozen meres of 
winter. These are, indeed, for the most part 
the daughters of luxury and leisure; their de- 
votion to outdoor sports and indoor physical 
culture is perhaps to faddishness nearly allied. 
But good fashions as well as bad ones are 
copied by the wage-earners, and throughout 
all the ranks of femininity. So it comes 
that the stenographer and typist, the sales- 
lady and all clerks, the milliner and the 
modiste, all have their ‘‘developing’’ or 
“‘body-building’’ classes, their regular gym- 
nasium practice; even the little misses at 
public school take calisthenics with their 
recitations, if not some system or other of 
private exercise at home. 


D rire" the girl goddess, poised on her 


INADEQUATE FACILITIES 

While the foregoing is a true, if somewhat 
roseate, generalization, the fact nevertheless 
remains that in this metropolis the gymnasium 
facilities within the reach of self-supporting 
young women, or those of modest means, are 
pitifully inadequate. It might be said that such 
facilities practically do not exist. Inquire at 
the headquarters of the largest association 
for women in this country, and you will 
be surprised as well as grieved to learn that 
that great and beneficent institution has no 
gymnasium at all, and only two physical cul- 
ture classes, accommodating each forty girls, 
two evenings a week. These classes give 
only mild calisthenics, such as dumb-bell and 
wand exercise, yet the ‘‘waiting list’’ is 
largely in. excess of the actual membership. 
The directors say that a real gymnasium of 
their own is their cherished dream; but as 
they have been dreaming now for more than 
thirty years, without getting any nearer to 
realization than wands and dumb-bells in a 
pent-up classroom, future hope seems at best 
vague. When we think how elaborately other 
needs, real or imaginary, spiritual, moral, social 
and intellectual, of the young women are pro- 
vided for-—of the chapels, libraries, tea-parlors, 
lecture courses, hotels and hospitals founded or 
going to be founded for their benefit, and then 
find that the average healthy working-girl who 
longs for active physical recreation has been 
clean forgotten and neglected—well, here is a 
genuine instance of the irony of human phi- 
lanthropy! 

One of the branches which is separate 
and distinct from the older institution above 
meutioned has a gymnasium annex, where 
young women living in the vicinity of One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street may, under 
certain restrictions and at a nominal expense, 
disport themselves on flying rings and other 
regulation apparatus. The capacity of this 
place is limited, however, and it lacks some 
features essential to first-class equipment— 
such as, for instance, a swimming tank. 

With the sole.and unimportant exception 
noted, the only places in town where women 
can have gymnastic training are the. public 
“‘institutes,’’ ‘‘academies’”’ and ‘‘schools’’ of 
physical instruction and development. These 
are all more or less expensive, some of them 
excessively so, and are seldom or never de- 
voted ‘exclusively to feminine patronage. 
Where “‘lady pupils are admitted,”’ they do 
not appear as a rule to receive the same busi- 
nesslike attention that is bestowed upon the 
men. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that 
many of the best-paying lady pupils don’t love 
exercise for its own sake, but for beauty’s— 
they wish to ‘‘reduce,”’ to straighten or round 
out, to attain “‘grace, symmetry and supple- 
ness, ”” 


BUSINESS WOMEN’S EVENING CLASSES 
There is one large popular-priced gymnasium 
available for women in Manhattan, a spacious 
establishment, directed by scientific instructors 
of both sexes, with facilities for general and 
special gymnastics—such as handball, basket-* 
ball, and other sports—having special hours 
and separate dressing-rooms and entrances for 
women. In addition to day classes for young 
misses aud for public school teachers, and a 
‘ladies’ special morning hour’’ three times a 
week, there is a “‘business women’s class’’ of 


two hundred pupils, which receives instruc- 
tion in two divisions, Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. Membership in this class costs ten 
dollars for the season—September to June— 
or six dollars per quarter of three months. A 
considerable number of working girls avail 
themselves of this class, but even its compara- 
tively low cost is a tax upon their small re- 
sources, and involves sacrifice in other direc- 
tions. This place has a running track, but 
no swimming tank. : 

The gymnasium of a neighboring lyceum is 
more exclusive, though well and favorably 
known to ladies and gentlemen who desire 
up-to-date rowing-machine, punching-bag and 
medicine-ball practice, generally with a view 
to conquering fabbiness and ‘dyspepsia, or 
working off superfluous adipose tissue. Fene- 
ing and boxing also are taught here; and in 
the basement is a small tank, about the size 
of the one which accommodates the turtles at 
the Battery aquarium, wheie a special ‘‘pro- 
fessor’’ gives lessons in the art of swimming. 


SCANT ACCOMMODATION FOR MER- 
MAIDS 

If the average New York girl can swim, it 
is thanks to her seaside dips in ‘‘good old 
summertime,’’ rather than to any opportuni- 
ties afforded her for learning’ by school 
methods in the off seasons. From Septem- 
ber until July, her only resort for a stroke 
or a dive is the Turkish bath plunge. Even 
the ‘‘co-eds’”’ of Barnard College, the Colum- 
bia annex,.were banished from the big swim- 
ming tank of the university gymnasium, on 
the ungallant pretext that when the boys in 
their turn came for natatorial exercise, their 
bare feet were lacerated by stepping on the 
side-combs, hairpins and other teminine beic- 
a-brac strewn about the tile flooring and at 
the bottom of the pool. 

In the big sumptuous building of a well- 
known athletic club on Madison Ave- 
nue is an immense steam-hexted swim- 
ming pool, in conjunction with Turkish and 
Russian baths, bowling alleys, rifle and re- 
volver ranges—a paradise for masculine ath- 
letes and sportsmen, but where, up to the 
present time, no daughter of Eve has ever 
set foot. Now that this former club home, 
with all its luxurious appointments, has been 
thrown open to the general paying public, it 
is promised—only promised, as yet—-that ac- 
commodations will be provided and hours set 
apart for lady patrons. Let us hope! 

FENCING AND RIDING 

There is fencing, and stage fencing, and 
fencing for ladies. The last-named and siin 
plest .of these exercises has been taken up, 
latterly, by most of the physical-culturists. 
It is graceful and pretty, and deserves a place 
in the systein of refined body-schooling. The 
real art of the foils, however, is only to be ac- 
quired by long and systematic work with pro- 
fessional adepts, of whom very few are pub- 
licly available in this country. A French 
fencer and his son conduct the oldest salles 
@armes in New York. They teach the-young 
idex how to salute, lunge and parry, and have 
a number of proficient female pupils, besides 
instructing classes at the dramatic schools 
and the Professionnl Women’s League. They 
do not doubt that fencing will eventually be- 
come a popular form of exercise with American 
women, as it is to-day with their cousins, Ger- 
man, Austrian and English. 

Horseback riding, in this climate, may be 
classed as an indoor sport for city dwellers 
during the winter season. The principal 
drills and tournaments, and the Horse Show 
itself, are held under cover, The three rid- 
ing academies of Manhattan all enjoy an ex- 
tensive and permanent feminine patronage. 
At their weekly ‘‘music rides,’’ cavaliers and 
dames in equal numbers canter about the ring 
to lively band music, in easy evolutions, mar- 
shalled by a riding-master who, if he be not a 
Russian baron, is almost surely either a French 
count or a captain of the Kuglish army. Kques- 
trianism is splendid sport, but it is not for the 
bread-winner. Though a music ride, or a gal 
lop through the park, costs but. two or three 
dollars, anything like regular enjoyment of 
riding involves the keeping of a horse; and 
that means, of course, a scale of living which 
18 ubove the ordinary. 

A PERMANENT FASHION 

Notwithstanding the inseparable element of 
faddishaess on the one hand and the obstacle 
of inadequate facilities on the other, the fash- 
ion of physical culture in one form or another 
has been adopted, with a quiet enthusiasm en- 
suring permanency, by the young generation 
of American womanhood. Not only its theory, 
but its condition, now confronts us, inspiriting 
in present aspect, bright in promise for the 
future of the race. 
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While it is called a pocket price-book 
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other uses. Loose leayes— instantly 
inserted or removed—no projecting 
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THE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE SEASON 


By ELIZABETH W. MORRISON ca oss os , 


boar’s head was the piece de résistance at all Christ- 

mas feasts—a custom preserved even by the late 
Queen Victoria. The entrance of this dish was always 
greeted by the rising of the company and the singing of 
a song pertaining to this particular dish. 

The goose, which is an essential adjunct to the Christmas 
table, is the outcome of the custom of ancient days, when 
the peacock was the honored bird. It was dressed and 
roasted after the same manner as our Thanksgiving turkey. 
When ready for serving, it was dressed in all its gorgeous 
plumage, which was fastened to a fitted covering, and hav- 
ing the head and neck attached, so that as it was brought to 
the table on the silver tray, its beautiful tail spread out, the 
bird, wreathed in holly, made an imposing sight. . 

The plum pudding is the antitype of tne plum porridge 
of other days, the original being made of mutton or beef 
broth, thickened with crumbs of brown bread and a few 
raisins added. Instead of the grand finale of the dinner. 
it was served at the beginning of the meal with the meats, 
Gradually to this were added currants, dates, prunes, ginger, 
mace, and then gradually was evolved the dessert of to-day, 
circled with holly and burning brandy. ; . a 

Christmas pies were not the mince affairs of the pres- Reser Pee 


ent, but were originally made of meat, game and fowls, 
and these are still found on every English table at holiday WN % z ee ‘ 
feasts. Our mince pie is the descendant of that meat pie SO. Zenison in Gooseberry Ell ZS Ls 
which, with meat, fruit and spices, was typified by the gifs ayy ay re <AlZ a 7 /(« 
brought to Bethlehem by the Wise Men of the East. These Ley J .@ a 
were made long and narrow to represent the manger, and ‘ =I S : 
were called ‘*shredded pies.’? From this harmless symbol- 
ism these pies suffered the condemnation of the Puritans 
for all time-honored religious forms to such a degree that in 
early Colonial times the making and eating of mince pies 
was heresy of the rankest type and a heinous sin. 
Another ancient survival is the yule cake, which has 
come down from generations, and is the outcome of the 
eakes offered to Baal at the winter solstice, of the Roman 
cakes distributed during the Saturnalia, and the yule-hog, 
or Jugalt, a loaf then baked and preserved until the vernal 
equinox. The bakers in England still give to their custom- 
ers on Christmas morning yule dough or cakes, rudely 
formed to represent the child Jesus and known there as 
‘*yule babies. ”’ 
The wassail bowl shared honors with the boar’s head, and 
was brought into the room in as great state, the tray of 
goblets being borne by pages. 
This feast of ancient days can be brought to us of the 
twentieth century as follows: 


A T EARLY English feasts in the royal household the 








Chicken Bouillon and Hot Wafers 
Oysters Served in Grape-Fruit Shells 
Roast Goose Chestnut Croquettes 
Pickles Jellies 
Venison Sweet Potatoes 
Jugged Hare 
Salad 
Plum Pudding Boar’s Head (Ice Cream) 
Fruit Cake 
Wassail Bowl! 


The table is an object of much consideration after the 
menu has been disposed of. A spotless, faultlessly ironed 
linen covers the ‘‘silence’’ cloth or asbestos, which is laid 
over the table. A large wreath of ground pine, holly and 
chrysanthemum, with a tall crystal vase filled with the 
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‘‘mums,’’ occupies the centre. From this 
radiate branches of holly. A plate at each 
cover is left to receive the hot one holding 
the food, from bouillon to pudding, a cold one 
substituted for the ice cream and fruit. 

At each cover are placed two knives, a spoon 
for bouillon, meat, entrée and oyster fork. 
The napkin at the upper edge of plate; also 
the wine and water glasses and small dish 
holding salted nutmeats. If wines are ta- 
booed, use the glasses for sweet cider. 

CHICKEN BoviILLon.—Clean and disjoint a 
fowl; cover with cold water, add one onion, 
one bay leaf, twelve peppercorns, a handful 
of celery and parsley; when meat is tender, 
strain, season with salt and paprika; add a 
little boiled rice and the white part of the 
chicken cut into dice. 

OysTers.—Cut grape-fruit so as to form a 
one-side handle basket; scoop out the pulp 
and clip edge into points with scissors. Place 
eight small oysters in each basket and cover 
with a sauce made of equal portions of lemon- 
juice, grated horseradish, tomato catsup and 
speck mustard. Place on shaved ice and set 
plate on a folded napkin on another plate. 

Roast GoosE.—A bread dressing seasoned 
with butter, pepper, salt, onions and sage can 
be used, or mashed potatoes seasoned with 
butter, salt, pepper and fried onions is favora- 
bly recommended. Dredge the skin with flour 
and baste frequently. When serving, garnish 
with shced apples stewed in salted water 
and pickled walnuts, olives or preserved 
oranges. 

VENISON.—Put one venison steak through a 
mincer; add three yolks of eggs, salt, pepper 
and dry mustard; form into balls; roll in flour 
and sauté in hot butter; heap on hot dish and 
surround with gooseberry jelly. 

JuGGED Hare.—Clean, skin and cut up one 
hare into small pieces; sauté brown in butter 
with one sliced onion, then put into a wide- 
mouthed jar with one glassful of port wine, 
twelve slices of bacon browned, a pinch of 
cinnamon, six cloves, one bay leaf, minced 
parsley and celery, juice of one lemon; cover 
tightly and set in moderate oven for four hours. 
Half an hour before removing, place forcemeat 
balls in jar and finish cooking. 

CHESTNUT CROQUETTES.—Boil one quart of 
nuts; shell, remove brown skin and pound 
fine. To each two cupfuls used allow two 
beaten yolks, one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
half a teaspoonful of salt; form into croquettes ; 
egg and crumb, and fry in deep fat. Garnish 
with chestnuts glazed with caramel. 

Sweet Potators.—Boil six large potatoes 
until tender, peel and mash; add salt, butter 
and cream to make palatable;. heap iuto a dish; 
score the top; brush with beaten egg-yolk to 
which add one teaspoonful of sherry wine and 
one tablespoonful of sugar. 

SaLap.—A macedoine is better for this din- 
ner. Cut cooked turnips, carrots and celery 
into small pieces; add cooked peas, beans and 
cauliflower; moisten with mayonniase and let 
stand two hours. Scoop out small turnips, 
cooked, and till with the salad; serve on let- 
tuce leaves. Cheese wafers, balls or sticks 
are served with this course. 

PLtum Puppine.—Put three-fourths stale 
bread-crumbs into a bowl; add one pound 
of seeded and chopped raisins, one pound of 
beef suet, minced, one-fourth pound of brown 
sugar, the grated rind of one lemon, one-fourth 
pound of flour, one teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, one pound of dried currants, half cupful 
of shredded almonds, half-pound of shredded 
candied orange and lemon peel, one-fourth 
pound of shredded citron, half-pint of brandy, 
five eggs; mix; pour into greased, covered 
mold and boil for six hours. When wanted, 
reboil for six hours longer. Surround with 
loaf sugar, pour brandy over, stick sprig of 
holly in centre, ignite brandy and send burn- 
ing to the table. Serve with a hard sauce fla- 
vored with lemon-juice. 

Boar’s Heap.—This is formed by lining a 
boar’s head mold with chocolate ice-cieam, 
then filling in with a white cream of any de- 
sired flavor, using strawberry cream for the 
tongue and a candied strawberry for each eye. 
When serving, surround with holly. This 
should be secured from the caterer’s, as it will 
be less expensive and an undoubted success, 
which cannot always be guaranteed when tried 
at home. 

Fruit.—Apples, pears, bananas, oranges 
and lemons should be polished for this dish. 
The grapes must be washed and drained. 
Tuck nuts in open spaces. 

WassaliL Bowi.—Mix a half-pound of brown 
sugar, one pint of ale, half a nutmeg grated, 
one-half teaspoonful of ginger, a pinch of cin- 
namon; heat but do not boil; then add half- 
pint of Malaga wine, one quart more of ale, 
grated rind of one lemon; turn into a punch- 
bowl and add as many cored and baked apples 
as there are guests. Serve while hot. 

Yutr Cake.—Cream two pounds of butter 
and two pounds of fine sugar, adding one tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, mace, ginger and 
allspice. Then add slowly twenty eggs, the 
yolks and whites beaten separately; beat this 
ten minutes; add two pounds of flour, four 
pounds of currants, a half-pound each of can- | 
died orange and lemon peel, shredded almonds, 
one-fourth pound each of citron and dates, one 
wineglassful of brandy. Linea pan with paper, 
pour in the batter and bake slowly for five 
hours, Ice with red and white. 
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Our QuartTer-GRANp is the smallest Grand 

embodying modern principles ever made. 


A 
tom 
the 
National ; 
oe 
Company 
NABISCO 





An illustrated catalogue will be sent on application 


Manufactured solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 
794 Tremont Street, - he a 
Rewaee ISHED 1823. 


Boston, Mass. 
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CURES WHILE YOU: SLEEP 
= ‘hj Cough, 











SING ID 


FacePowder 






Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, MODERN WOMEN 
Scarlet Fever; }f | | Guard your Complexion 





from wind and sun with 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder which has made women beautiful 
since your grandmother’s time. It restores fresh- 
ness and rich color; it cools, soothes, nourishes 
and beautifies the skin, and makes it soft and 
velvety. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream, Tinis. 50c. 
a box. Druggists or by mail. Take no other. 
BEN LEVY &CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 



























Seryant Question se 


w howe 


— youll settle it so far as 

the Washing and Cleaning ~ 
are Concerned by 
Supplying Yours With 


Pyles Pearline | 


The work will be done 
well —easily—safely 
and you'll have a 


Grateful . 
Servant 











OURNALISM 


Practical, profitable newspaper work, 
writing short stories, magazine arti- 
cles, etc. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

by our successful system in personal 
charge of Mr. Henry Litchfield West. 
formerly managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. Successful students every- 
where. Write for illustrated booklet 
en Journalism. NATICNAL CORRK- 
SPUNDENCE INSTITUTE, 83-48 Seeond 
National Bank Bldg. Washingtos, D. (, 


Ralston 


BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
free sample for his name. 
PURINA MILLA. 81. Louie, Mo. 
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for Women 


The —s high grade shoes 
for women sold tur 


If your dealer 
Qj basn’ i them, write 
Sc for style book. 
For preserving and 
renewing shoes use 
only Radelitfe im 
Shoe Dressi 
= The Radcliffe 
Shoe C»:npany 
Dept. 14 











Right chimney, 
Good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, 
Bad lamp— 
besides breaking. 
MacBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 


If you'll send your address I'll send you 

‘the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 

tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 








Hall's Vegeabte Sicilian Hair 
Renewer always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich 
color it used to have. Checks 
falling of the hair, makes the 
hair grow, and keeps the scaip 
clean and healthy. 


If your ‘——e Te supply you, oone $1.00 to 
. Hall & Co., Nashua, 
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EXT IN iniquity to the man who errs 
N on the safe side and gives no Christ- 

mas gifts whatever is the man who 
goes to the other extreme and invariably pre- 
sents his wife at Christmas-time with furni- 
ture for the house or with necessary clothing 
for herself. 


the honeymoon. Some indispensable piece of 
household furniture is found lacking; the self- 
sacrificing bride suggests that it would make 
a desirable holiday gift, and the deed is done. 
If all future Christmases bring coal stoves, 
Jaeger underwear, and tubs for the laundry, 
the bride has only her own tack of foresight 
to thank for it; for man is a creature of habit; 
this particular habit is one that grows, and the 
last state of the man who gives useful gifts is 
apt to be far worse than the first. 

The man who begins by giving his wife an 
umbrella-stand for the accommodation of his 
own umbrella is prone, at recurring Christmas- 
tides, to remember the diniig-room with a new 
sideboard, the library with a roll-top desk, 
the kitchen with a new range and, finally, the 
cellur with a few tons of furnace coal. Of 
course, no hallis complete without its umbyella- 
stand, no dining-room properly furnished with- 
out its buffet, no kitchen complete without its 
porcelain-lined refrigerator, no heating appa- 
ratus of use without appropriate fuel; but 
these ponderous tokens of affection do not 
make ideal Christmas gifts. They lead the 
unfortunate recipient to suspect that the gifts 
would continue even if she were not there to 
receive them. 

If, in addition to being economical, the man 
prove lacking in taste—or, worse still, if he 
have a great deal of taste and all of it bad— 
his wife is indeed to be pitied. She must live 
not only with the man himself, but with his 
Christmas presents—the gorgeous rugs, the 
upholstered chairs, the glittering limps and, 
worst of all, the pictures he continues to be- 
stow upon the house as pleasant surprises to 
his trusting wife. 

It is misdirected generosity rather than 
selfishness that prompts the giving of these 
useful but inappropriate gifts in many cases. 
Curiously enough, economy of this sort often 
goes hand in hand with a lavish expenditure 

















The Best 
Interna- 
tional 
Dentifrice 
Makes the teeth beautiful, the 
gums hard, the breath sweet. 
Preserves as well as beautifies 
testh. Overcomes all the objection- 
abie features found in powders and 
liquids. ent toe. and carry. 
Cc Ts. t all druggists. 
°., H. STRONC & CO. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


APAPN/ CA 


FOOTH SOAP 











Elgin or Waltham 
WATCHES 
JAS. BOSS CASES 


Buy direct from us for cash. We sell for less 
than others, Write for quotation on watch you 
wish to buy, or write for list of our specials. 


PATTEN-MANGOLD CO, 
2 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 











of money; but this only aggravates the case. 
As the man increases in prosperity, his gifts 
become more aud more expensive, yet, having 
started in this way, this amiable, obtuse Santa 
Claus still clings to the economical habit of 
putting everything he fancies the house needs 
into his wife’s Christmas stocking. Sie, poor 
thing, is economical, too, in her own way, and 
cannot bring herself to give away or destroy 
a high-priced rug, or an expensive picture, 


: A ~ -b 
This censurable custom begins, usually, with 





so 


merely because it happens to be hideous; 
she suffers in silenecee—sometimes. 
This type of mau usually goes 
worse— that is, from furniture to clothes. 
begins, perhaps, like Johnny of the song, by 


from bad to 
He 


bringing home a ‘‘bonny blue ribbon,” stock- 
ings, underwear, or possibly silk petticoats for 
the partner of his, joys and sorrows. While 
reprehensible, this is not unendurable, for she 
can conceal his unhappy purchases with her 
outer garments and, wear them with a sem- 
blance of cheeifulness. 

The man, however,. does not stop at this 
point. Emboldened by his fancied success, 
he buys other and more surprising things. 
Fiom the hour of his wedding, he has secreily 
cherished an ambition to give his wife one 
really handsome gown—one that will stand 
apart from all other gowns, and fill all other 
women with envy. He is vague as to mate- 
rial, but he favors brocaded velvet or red satin. 
No faded, uncertain tint for him, if you please. 
When he achieves the gown of his ambition, 
it certainly stands apart. «It is the gown of a 


lifetime. It is said that there is a skeleton in 
every closet. Almost as surely there hangs 
in every feminine closet a man-purchased 


gown too costly to be given away, too gor- 
geous to be worn, and too precious—yes, it 
comes to that, for one shrinks fiom wounding 
even a misguided Santa Claus, and no woman 
is without sentiment—too precious to be made 
into sofa pillows. => 

But one such gown is enough. No woman 
wants a man to buy ali her gowns for her. 
She sees that something must be done before 
the habit beeomes fixed. Happily, there is a 
remedy; happily, again, it is worse than the 
disease, or it might not prove effective. It in- 
volves the purehase of—no, not neckties; a 
man expects those and fortifies himself accord- 
ingly—but of a quantity of the vilest cigars 
that money ean buy, and a polka-dotted smok- 
ing jacket. A man who can face powder and 
bullets on a battlefield will go down before 
poor tobacco and polka-dots in his own den. 

If perchance the man does not smoke, his 
wife can still bombard him with: hats—hats 
picked up at bargain sales. Heaping coals 
of fire on a man’s head does not compare 
with heaping that same-head with miscellane- 
ous hats of assorted sizes. If this does not 
finish him—although only the most obstinate 
causes survive a course of hats—she must} as 
a last resort, buy him a suit of clothes, 

The following Christmas she will find roses 
at ler plate, and a large check pinned to her 
stocking with this postscript: 

“Buy your own Christmas present—but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t spend this on anything 
for me. Lovingly, Joun.”” 





TOOTHSOME CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


| CERTAIN HOUSEWIFE I know’is re- 
cer membered gratefully each year long 

after the spirit of Christmas has van- 
ished, because her holiday gifts taste so 
excellent. She holds the wise belief that 
| whatever one can do best makes the most 
| appropriate gift, 
| therefore, being a 
| skilled cook, her 
friends receive, each 
| Christmas, some- 
thing on which she 
has spent loving la- 
bor, some thought 
and not a little ar- 
| tistic skill. Ocea- 
sionally she sends a 
delicious plum pud 
ding which has been 
steamed in a cun- 
ning little mold. It 
is cold, of course, 
ready to be reheated 
as the good housewife knows how; it. is 
wrapped in paraffine paper, then in moss- 
green tissue paper, tied with scarlet satin mb 
bon and crowned with a jaunty sprig of holly. 
Another friend receives a basket of raised 
donghnuts, delectably tender, powdered with 








Plum puddings; one packed, the others ready to tie up 


sugar and piled in a wicker basket. The 
basket has a glorified Christmas air. It prob- 
ably cost no. more than ten cents, but it has 
been enamelled a dark green, on its handle a 
searlet satin ribbon ties a bit of radiant holly 
and the doughnuts are wrapped in snowy 
tissue paper. This 
housewife is fa- 
mous for a most de 
licious fruit cookie, 
aud frequently. a 
batch of them ar- 
rive bearing the 
Christmas greet- 
ings. A dozen 
flaky patties, ready 
to be heated and 
filled, packed egg 
fashion in a pretty 
box, is a gift a busy 
housewife welcomes 
on €hristmas morn- 
ing, while somebody 
else receives a package of crisp cheese straws, 
which would never be suspected to be remnants 
from patty baking. 

Other dainties for Christmas-giving on this 
donor’s list are bountiful mince or pumpkin 


pies, dishes of salted peanuts or almonds, a 
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UNDERWOOD’S 


IS THE ORIGINAL 


DEVILED HAM 


It has a flavor all its own. Though used 
most frequently for sandwiches (a ¥ Ib. can 
makes 12) it serves happily in a large variety 
of tempting dishes. It requires no cooking. 
When you buy look for the red devil on the 
label and GET THE REAL THING. Made by 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., *xrass., 


Free Book of Receipts 








NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the require- 
ments of every one needing a watch—We 
make all sizes and styles, with casings of 
gold, silver, enamel, gold filled, gun metal 
or nickel—Fully guaranteed and exactly 
as represented, and at stated prices— 
Send for our booklets, which give full 
information and illustrations of our vari- 
ous styles—For sale by all jewelers. 

The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 
37 and 39 Maiden Lane, 131 to1 


» & 7 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Spreckels Bidg., San 


rancisco 





Ne 
DIAMONDS, 


on credit 


e 
Wnstrated catalogue om Fequest. Write 
Lorris Sas & Co. De Dept. F, 92 to 98 States. 


Opposrre MansHa.t Freip & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U.S A 
7 At Factory Prices-——~, 
ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our expense if not satisfactory 


$29. 9 for this Luxurious 















Turkish Rocker— 
would cost $50.00 at retail. Cov- 
ered with best machine buffed 
genuine leather; best, long tem- 
pered steel springs; softly 
added with curled horse 
air. Width 38 in.; height 
41 in. 


WE PAY FRFIGHT east of 
Omaha and north of Tennessee, 
points beyond equalized. 

CATALOGUE A—Library and 


office furniture, FREE, if you ad- 
dress 46 N. Ionia Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. +". 
\ Grand Rapids, Mich. - 














What Man’s Affections 
are not best expressed in 


WHITMAN’S 


. . 
Confections 
For sale everywhere. 

WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. | 
Madeina minute [| 
--hot water or 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. . 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 











Pesk-a-Boe Sash Curtains. 


Polished Extension Rods 
and Fittings. All for 


= Made of good quality, 35 
Cc. 


figured, striped Swiss 
3 muslin, easily laundered 
= and will fit any window. Postpaid. 
= Money refunded if not satisfied, Our 
132-page ee of similar bargains 
: sent free. irst National Bank. 


* Curtin Co, 174 ‘ibarht St. Attleboro, Mass, 
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BABY'S CHRISTMAS GIFT 


GlascocKk’s combined 
Baby Jumper and 
: Rocking Chair 


Serves as a Crib, Bed. High 
Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chair, all in one, Indispen- 
sable all seasons of the year 
for the health, happiness and 
proper care of the baby. ‘“‘Bet- 
ter than two nurses,’”’ one man 
writes. 















A happy occupant of one as shown 
in the pictures is Thomas Barry 
Hodge, months, whose 
mother writes as follows: 

Dear Sirs:—Our Baby Jumper 
is enjoyed by the whole family. 
Baby is always happy when in 
the Jumper, as you can see from 













ie: » or write us for 
our illustrated booklet. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Box 28, Muncie, Ind. 


RESTORES ._EYESIGHT 


“ACTINA,” A MARVELOUS DIS 
THAT CURES ALL AFFLICTIONS OF Fk 
EYE WITHOUT CUTTING OR DRUGGING 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for any form of disease” There 4 no 
risk or experimenting, as thousands of people 
have been cured of blindness, 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids, and other 
-yafflictions of the eye through 
rE this grand discovery, when 
eminent oculists termed the 


cases incurable. 

Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., 
i writes: “‘Actina removed cata- 
racts from both my eyes. I can read well without glasses, 
ARDDG Make, 00 Dearbers %,, Ch 

er, earborn St., icago, Ill., ites: 

“I should have been blind had I not used pot) eae 
Actina is sent on trial postpaid. If you will send 
our name and address to the New York & London 
lectric Association, Dept. 20 B, 929 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive free, a valuable 

0 Prof. Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and on 
Disease in general, and you can rest assured that 
your eyesight and hearing will be restored, no 
matter how many doctors have failed. 















































Make Your Spare Time Count 
by taking our 
Correspondence Course 
in Horticulture under Prof. 
Liberty H. Bailey of Cornell 
University. Treats of Vegetable 
Gardening, Fruit Growing, Flori- 
culture and the Ornamentation of 
Grounds. We also offer a course 
in Modern Agriculture under 

ks of M A 


ass. 
Full Commer- 


‘The Home Correspondence School, 
® Dept. 40, Springfield, Mass, 




















12% Dividend 1900 


12% DIVIDEND 1901 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Association, 
1602 Title and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Oldest of its kind in Mexico. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1897. Has 6,000 shares, or acres, 
planted to permanent crops, rubber, coffee 
and vanilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy —in case of death 
the money is refunded. 38 deaths have oc- 
curred since 1897. These shares will now 
be resold. For full particulars address as 
above. 























UR. MAGAZINES 


ONE YEAR FOR $1.50 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, Springfield, Ohio 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, Rochester, N. Y. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
All 4 Magazines one year for $1.50. Publisher’s price, 
-00. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, 
ochester, N. Y. Established 22 years. Oldest and 
best. Cavital, $100,000. Sample copy FREE, 
Cut This Offer Out. 


ok 
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plate of brandied cherries dipped in fondant, 
each one in a tiny paper case; a delicious old- 
fashioned election cake, a plate of delicate 
macaroons or almond fingers, a box of stuffed 
dates or pralines, and, where there is a house- 
ful of youngsters, several quarts of fresh, 
liberally buttered popcorn. 

I have mentioned the plum pudding wrap- 
ping and the pretty doughnut basket; they are 
only a suggestion of how charmingly each gift 
arrives. Between one Christmas and another 
the receptacles for holiday gifts are prepared, 
and laid away ready for their own particular 
use. This housewife is constantly on the out- 
look for something which may be pressed into 
service for gift-currying. The things which 
can be picked up during a year at bargain 
counters are mar- 
vellous in their ar- 
ray; quite as mar- 
vellous is their 
capacity for trans- 
formation. The 
lady confesses she 
has no artistic 
talent except enam- 
elling, pasting and 
stencilling. Last 
year, among her 
** receptacle ’’ bar- 
gains were a dozen 
small ramekins with 
stumpy handles and 
knobby lids. (They 
cost a penny each in a crockeryman’s rummage 
sale.) They appeared from the enamel-room 
as odd little bonbonnieres in shiny dark green 
with knobs like magnified holly berries and 
each handle tied with a bow of scarlet ribbon. 


They were filled with salted peanuts and sent 


the rounds among a number of appreciative 
girl friends. The artist in enamel stays faith- 
ful to two colors—the green of the holly leaf 
and the scarlet of the berry. It is astonishing 
with so limited a palette what effects she 
achieves, 

One season she laid in a stock of the two- 
quart wooden pails in which suspiciously 
crimson jams are vended. The grocer was 
glad to sell them for two cents apiece. They 
were scrubbed perfectly clean, dried well, then 
painted inside with scarlet, outside with green. 
A stencil for a con- 
ventionalized band 
of holly was found 
and made an artistic 
decoration for the 
outside. Red ber- 
ries in stiff little 
clusters nestled 
among equally stiff 
leaves, which were 
made a shade darker 
than the_ back- 
ground by a touch 
of black added to 
the green enamel. 
Filled with snowy 
popcorn, these 
Christmas pails were voted the jolliest of 
presents by children on whom Santa Claus 
had showered most liberal gifts. For cheese- 
cloths, cookies, macaroons, candies, and all 
sorts of small delicious cakes, the jauntiest 
boxes imaginable were prepared. The foun- 
dation was a strong box, covered with moss- 
green crape paper, neatly tacked in place inside 
and out by library paste. White tissue paper 
cut into an excellent imitation of frniged nap- 
kins was used for inside wrappings. The 
box, when tied with scarlet ribbon with a 
sprig of holly in the bow, made a delightful bit 
of color, Leaving receptacles for the tooth- 
some things which are tucked inside, here are 
some recipes copied straight from the note- 
book of this good cook: 

SaLTED Nuts.—Almost any large-meated 
nuts — pecans, al- 
monds, filberts, pea- 
nuts or English 
walnuts — may be 
salted. Buy pecans 
and walnuts shelled, 
as it is very difficult 
to remove them 
from the shells, en- 
tire. A pound of 
shelled walnuts at 
forty cents a pound 
is really cheaper 
than when unshell- 
ed at twenty cents. 
Peanuts and al- 
monds are more eco- 
nomical purchased 
unshelled. Obtain peanuts that are unroasted. 
Remove the skins by pouring boiling water 
over them—a process which is called blanch- 
ing—then dry thoroughly. For a pound of 
nuts pour half a cupful of olive oil in a spider; 
when hot, put in one cupful of the nuts and 
shake gently over a brisk fire till they begin 
to brown delicately. When all are evenly 
browned, lift the nuts on a skimmer, drain 
as much oil from them as possible and toss 
on a sheet of white blotting paper. Dust 
liberally with fine salt. Do not salt nuts 
longer than twenty-four hours before they 
are eaten. 

Sturrep DatEes.—Purchase the finest dates 
for this sweetmeat and, after separating them, 
wipe each one carefully with a bit of damp 





Ramekins filled with Salted Almonds and Peanuts 





Puff Paste Pates, four packed in a Box 





Cheese Straws and Cream Horns 
The ladylock irons on which the horns were baked lying in 
the foreground 


‘Cut and 


cheesecloth, .Make a cut the entire length of 
a date and remove the stone. Fill.the cavity 
with a blanched almond or an English walnut. 
Sprinkle the palms of the hands with pow- 
dered sugar and roll the date to its original 
form. Leave the dates in powdered sugar until 
ready to pack. 

Macaroons.—Home-made macaroons cost 
much less ‘than when bought in a bakery— 
then you know they are fresh. On a large 
platter put three-eighths of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar (sifted), half a pound of almonds, 
paste and add gradually the whites of three 
eggs slightly beaten. With the hands work 
this mixture into a perfectly smooth paste. 
Line a large baking pan with buttered paper 
and drop the puste from a teaspoon in tiny 
balls half an inch 
apart. The maca- 
roon mixture slight- 
ly spreads in bak- 
ing. They require 
from fifteen to 
twenty minutes in a 
slow oven. After 
baking, turn the 
paper to which the 
mucaroons stick up- 
side down, wet it 
with a cloth wrung 
from cold water, 
and they will come 
off easily. 

CARAMELS.— The 
home-made caramel too often lacks the chew- 
ing quality, which to many constitutes its chief 
charm. To obtain this quality, confectioners 
use glucose, a tasteless, colorless and, con- 
trary to popular belief, harmless thick syrup. 
Herewith is given a recipe for making cara- 
mels that may be chewed. Place one pint 
cream, four cupfuls granulated sugar, one-half 
pound glucose, two ounces butter, two ounces 
paraffine, one-fourth teaspoonful cream of tar- 
tar, and one cupful shaved chocolate over the 
fire ; mix thoroughly ; bring slowly to a boil, and 
stir constantly until the mixture will harden 
in ice water. Pour one-half inch thick into 
greased pans and when partly cooled mark 
with a greased knife into squares. Instead 
of using chocolate, chopped nuts or grated 
cocoanut may be added just before turning 
into the pans. 

PRALINES. — The 
fame of these de- 
licious + sweetmeats 
has come north 
from New Orleans, 
where you find 
them sold on the 
streets. + Boil to- 
gether two scant 
cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, one cupful of 
maple syrupand half 
a cupful of thick 
cream. When this 
mixture can be 
dipped into cold 
water and forms a soft ball it is ready to take 
from the fire. Beat it till smooth and creamy, 
then stir in two cupfuls of broken pecan meats 
and drop from a teaspoon in small piles upon 
parafiine paper. 

Fruit CooKiEs.—These ought to be made a 
week or two before they will be eaten, as they 
are greatly enriched by keeping in a tightly 
covered jar. Cream one cupful of butter, 
gradually add one and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
then when light and creamy add three well- 
beaten eggs and one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one and a half tablespoonfuls of hot 
water. Stir in two cupfuls of four with which 
has been sifted half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Add one cup- 
ful of coarsely chopped hickory-nut meats, half 
a cupful of currants, half a cupful of raisins 
seeded and chopped 
with another cup- 
ful and a quarter of 
flour. Butter a large 
baking sheet and 
drop the cookie mix- 
ture in small spoon- 
fuls one inch apart. 
Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

CHEESE STRAWS. 
— The making of 
puff paste requires 
a chapter to itself. 
At the end of such 
a chapter I would 
say, gather up all 
the trimmings left 
from patty-making or from good rich pie- 
crust and lay them lightly together with as 
little pressure as possible. Roll into a strip 
and cut the paste into fingers about one 
inch wide. Lay on a buttered paper on a 
baking sheet with space enough between to 
run the blade of a knife. Scatter over the 
paste’ a thick layer of grated cheese well 
seasoned with salt, and paprika; set on the 
bottom shelf of a quick oven, watching 
carefully that the cheese straws do not 
bake any further than a delicate brown. 
trim when cold, handling very 
gently, for if well made they will be so 
crisp as to break easily. The cheese straws 
form a most delicious addition to a luncheon, or 
for late supper at any evening entertainment. 








THE “1900” BALL-BEARING 
Washing Machine 


SENT FREE 6 






without deposit or advance pay- y 
ment of any kind, freight paid both at 
ways, on 30 days’ trial. Unques- hi i Xs 
: — He) 

saver ever invented. Saves time, - ‘ SAE 
expense and wear and tear. Will }}}; sail VA X 
do the family washing without #}}}~~-—-7]] / a) \ 
boiling clothes, hand-scrubbing or Muy 
back breaking. Revolves on bicy- \ | ff 
cle ball bearings and is therefore » we" \, 
easiest running washer ever fa 
made. Will do two hours’ wash- ‘ 
ing in ten minutes. 
materials perfectly clean and positively without tearing 
them or wearing outa single thread. It will wash blankets, 
bed spreads and the heaviest clothes just as easily and 
thoroughly. Clothes are torn and worn out more by wash- 
boards and out-of-date hard rubbing washers than they 
are by use. The saving in soap, coal and wear and tear 
of clothes will pay for machine in a short time. 

ABSOLUTE PROOF 
$1,000.00 will be paid if this letter is not 


tionably greatest family labor 
Washes collars and cuffs, laces and the most delicate 
genuine. 





Kansas Cry, Mo., 
May 14, 1902. 


I have given your washer a fair tria 









the best washer I ever saw. Jt has washed our 

heavy blankets with ease. I washed them last 

spring and rubbed more than an hour, and yet 

has had to go through again, but ( ¢ “1900” 

Washer cleaned them thoroughly clean. We do 

our washing very quick and have no tired and 
he a Ad. 






worn-out feeli 
M 





7, Un NER, 4302 Troost Ave 
Remember—You take absolutely no risk, 
incur no expense or obligation whatever. The 
Washer is sent by us on 30 days’ trial, freight 
prepaid coming and going, and_ positively 
without any advance or deposit of any kind. 


THE “1900” WASHER Co., 
174 E. State St.. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














The Blasius Piano has the tone of a 
grand in the case of anupright. The 
crowning triumph of piano-making. 

Rev. JAMES-W. KIRK, of Eagle City, Alaska, writes 
“ The Blasius came 8,000 miles and changed cars and 


steamers six times. It reached us in excellent condition 
and perfect tune, and gives entire satisfaction.” 





No matter where you live we havea plan 
that enables you to easily purchase The 
Blasius. Write for particulars and hand- 
somely illustrated book of testimonials. 


a AS hu 4102 Chestnut Street 
"+ & SONS «.- Philadelphia 




















W because it is the only perfectly hygienic 
mattress. Madeof Kapok, a vegetable fibre 
which simply cannot retain moisture nor 
pack down, We’ll send you an Ezybed on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
and pay all express charges both ways if § 
you don’t want to keep it. Will youtryit? A 
beautiful book about beds free, Send for it. 
THE A. A. BOHNERT Co., 














Kentia Phoenix Areca Boston Fern Asparagus 


. 
An Appropriate Xmas Present 
Five Beautiful Plants for $1, or any two for 5e, sent prepaid to 
any addressin the U.S. 3 Palms 12 to 24 ins. high; 1 Fern Is in 
1 Asparagus 18 in. These are not small plants such as are usually 
sent out by mail but are fine specimens just like the cut and worth 
double the price we ask. We make this special low price on con- 
dition that each person ordering will send names of two persons that 
are lovers of flowers. To these and purchasers our 1903 catalogue 
will be mailed. Our specialty is choice house and outdoor plants. 











WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, SIDNEY, 0. 














BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
free sample for his name 
PURINA MILLA. 8, Lovie, Mie 











IGOROUS CHICKS 


results of Petaluma Incubators 


They maintain Nature's conditions. They have 


no accidents, make no failures. Catalogue free 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 523, Petaluma, Cal, Box 523, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“To Succeed Educate Yourself” 


Andrew Carnegie. 





Main Building Armour Institute of T>chnology 


American School of Correspondence offers 
Correspondence Courses in 


ENGINEERING 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Stationary, 
Marine, Sanitary Engineering, Navigation, 
Architecture. Mechanical and Perspective Draw- 
ing, Sheet Metal Work, Textile Manufacturing. 
Also 40 Short Special’ Engineering Courses. 
INSTRUCTION UNDER MEMBERS 
OF FACULTY OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
All students are under the instruction of the 
very men who preside over the Laboratories 
and teach the classes of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. All work, therefore, will receive 
full credit toward resident work at Armour 
Institute should the student at any time continue 
his studies there. 
For example: Parts 1-6 of the work on Mechani- 
cal Drawing mastered under these auspices will 
be accepted as entrance preparation on that sub- 
ject to the College of Engineering. 
Asa help in their studies, all students in full 
engineering courses are furnished a Technical 
Reference Library (in ten volumes) in addition 
to the regular instruction books. 
CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST. 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention Collier's. 



























If you want to 
know how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
wish to become an ad-writer or 
manager at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary or 
income, if you wish your son or your daughter to 
learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, 
send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it 





the terms on which I give a positive guarantee of 
increased earnings. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 133.4 Nassau St., New York. 





Hair Education 
Modern Hair and Scalp Treatment 


When your scalp is covered with dan- 
druff, and is itchy and irritable, your hair 
will soon begin to fall. 

When your hair begins to fall you are 
on the high road to baldness. 

Dandruff and hair-falling m +f go on for 
months, er years, but the end is always 
the same—entire loss of the hair. 

The moral is to keep your hair when 
you have it. 

To take care of it while you may. 

To fight dandruff perseveringly and 
persistently. 

To kill the scalp microbe of dandruff, 
from which all trouble arises. 

The way to do it is to begin now with 
Cranitonic Hair Food. 

The old way, upon which all hair treat- 
ment was founded, was to stimulate the 
scalp by strong, irritating, drawing lo- 
tions, the constant use of which is dan- 
gerous and harmful to the scalp and skin. 

It is not the skin that is sick. It is the 
hair root. 

The microbe is there and must be 
destroyed before the hair can be made 
well. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will do it. 

It destroys the microbes. 

It nourishes the hair back to-health. 

It will cure dandruff, prevent baldness 
and restore the youthful color to the hair 
when prematurely gray. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will do this be- 
cause it is a scientific microbicide and 
food for the hair, that goes directly to 
the root of the trouble. 

Cranitonic Hair Food is not a dye. 
It has no dangerous, sticky, heavy sedi- 
ment to poison the scalp, clog the pores, 
mat the hair or stain the clothing. 

It is pure, clear as . perfectly 
harmless and will cure when everything - 
else has failed. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers. 


Sample Bottle Free 


To prove its efficacy as a positive cure 
for hair and scalp troubles and its su- 
periority as a hair dressing we will send 
to all who write mentioning Collier’s 
Weekly a free bottle of Cranitonic Hair 
Food, by mail, prepaid. 

Simply send your name and full address 
—street and number—to Cranitonic Hair 
Food Co., 526 West Broadway, New York, 
and mention reading this in Collier's 
Weekly. 
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TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radicai change in what tone eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 


felt better in my life.’ 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesitywill disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be ee 
astonished at the promptness and ease with whic 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W rite for my new book 
on “Obesity, its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will a you. 














Mention Collier’s Weekly when writin 
No attorney’s fee 
until patent is 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D, 24 East 234 Street, NEW YORK 
-o . , o wth 6. - Write 
's Gu 


PATENTS it: 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washingsen. D.C. 








STANLEY 
Straight Back Trunks $4, 00) 


New Kind. Saves space and —_. 
Sets close up to wall. Does n 

plaster or woodwork. Has.corner vhinp. 
es. Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. no more 
_ than old styles. Direct 3 


-DRESSER TRUNKS 





A Bareau and pout: 
Combine: 

Everything within ao reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly = olds as much 
as any trank. Sent privi- 
lege of annaen. 
Write for Trunk Catalogue A 1112 


‘The Homer Young Oo. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SOLD 
200,000 Guns, Revolvers, Swords, etc., to ncis Banner- 


we Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this de- 
partment, and the answers wili be published at the 
earliest possible date after recvipt. All commu- 
nications should be addressed: ‘‘Questions and 
Answers” Department, Collier's Weekly, New York 
City. No replies by mail. 


Mrs. W. L. Stncer.—There is no premium on 
your 1842 dollar with Liberty seated. It is 
quite common. 

Mrs. C. H. Docx.—You can obtain excellent 
maple ty 3 straight from a maple farm by 
addressing H. R. Gooch, Huntington, Mass. 


A Susscriper.— The total revenue of the 

te ag States Post-office Department for the 

scal year ending with June 30, 1902, was 
aL 670,574.41. 

Tromas O. Morrison.—Address your question 
to the Commissioner of Pensions at Washing- 
ton, D. C., stating the particulars of your case 
very explicitly. 

C. P.—The French five-franc piece of 1813 is 
worth nothing more than its face value. The 
same may be said of your 1825 American half- 
cent. They are old and curious, but that is 
about all. — 

“TELEPHONE GirL.’’—The title of Earl of Cas- 
silis was created in 15 Look up the history 
of Scotland prior to that date. Especially do 
we recommend to you Hector Boece’s “History 
of the Scots.’ 

G. B. Ware.—There are any number of places 
in the United States where you can have your 
piece of tortoise-shell fashioned according to 
your plan. Write to Feeley & Crocker of 
Minneapolis, who happen to be the nearest 
manufacturers to you. 

Bert ToNnDERICKER.—Look up the swimming 
records of Captain Mathew Webb, the Beck- 
withs and Montague Holbein. Captain Webb 
swam from Dover to Calais a distance of 35 
miles in 1875. Three years later he swam 40 
miles in the Thames. 


J. K. S.—Graduation at West Point takes 
place every June. It is absolutely necessary 
for the person seeking an appointment to ap- 
ply to his Senator or Member of Congress. For 
further particulars you might write to the su- 
perintendent of the military academy. 


Sanpy Krovss.—Try warm salt and water 
for washing the stains from straw matting. Do 
not make it soaking wet, however, and after 
washing the stain energetically dry thoroughly 
with a clean cloth. Two or threc applications 
of the strong salt solution may be required. 


Newark Reaper.—We do not think the design 
of the pin you submit is an emblem of any of 
the well-known colleges. By addressing your 
query to the editor of a university periodical 
you may obtain the information you seek and 
probably locate the owner of your find. Try, 
anyhow. 

Jas. Murray.—If you receive the periodical 
and keep it the publisher is certainly author- 
ized to demand payment. To steer clear of 
legal tangles one should steadily refuse the 
publication, and have it returned to the send- 
er, which the United States mail will do upon 
non-delivery. 

RacHEL.—The best way to find out the infor- 
mation regarding the song is to address Miss 
Ch 1 postage for return re- 
ply. As she ‘lives in England, stamp your let- 
ter with the requisite amount and direct it to 
her in care of her New York publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


Susscriper.—The molds referred to in a re- 
cent number of CoLiieR’s WERKLY are called 
Dazio molds. They are tall and slender— 
something like a champagne glass—and turn 
out a jelly dessert or Bavarian cream, in very 
attractive shapes. They cost about one dollar 
a dozen in any kitchen furnishing store. 


Ipan Moorse.—You come to us with a difficult 
matter, a matter depending entirely upon your- 
self. Unfortunately, there are more in your 
class, crying out for higher education, than the 
few ready to help can cope with. But if you 
have followed out public training in education 
you should be equipped to help yourself on to 
a college course. 

Joun F. Firzpatrick.—We cannot find any 
mention of Innes Randolph or his work among 
our reference books. Can you mean Anson 
Randolph, who wrote ‘“‘Hopefully Waiting’ and 
other poems during the Civil War period? For 
the information you desire we advise you to 
write to one of the big newspapers in Rich- 
mond, such as the “‘Dispatch.’”’ 


A QuestionER.—The bill before the Select 
Committee on ~~ Twelfth Census provides that 
after the third day of March, 1903, the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 357 
members. Dividing this figure into the con- 
stitutional population of the United States 
gives the quotient 208,868, which is the ratio 
of Representatives to population. 


M. M. O.—A seasonable menu for a formal 
dinner might be as follows: Consomme, bread 
sticks—prinolas, salted almonds—chicken tim- 
bales—fried smelts, sauce tartare—saddle of 
mutton, with currant jelly sauce—mashed pota- 
toes, celery—grape sherbet—broiled quail, let- 
tuce salad, wine jelly—frozen pudding, cake— 
toasted wafers, cheese—cafe noir. 


Tom CaswELt.—We cannot quote you city 
laws of San Francisco. The only thing to do 
in your case is to consult a lawyer about it. 
From a common-sense viewpoint it seems ex- 
traordinary that, if you can prove your asser- 
tions, and holding a judgment, you cannot be 
enabled to force your creditor to pay you at 
least the money he expends monthly upon real 
estate. 

M. A. Jostyn.—The climate of Beaumont, Tex- 
as, is quite an equable one, inclined to be dry 
if anything. The most marked features of 
this section of the country are the gulf breeze 
which blows from the southeast during the 
warm season, and the occasional northern 
which comes with little warning and causes 
oon falls of temperature. Pye ssorme the 








man, 579 Broadway, N.Y. Catalog, 1 000 ill i free. 


ther ter rarely goes below 53 degrees. 





A FINE DIAMOND FOUNTAIN PEN FREE FOR GOOD WILL 





YOU SEND NO MONEY. YOU SELL NOTHING 
Gnatumteed te wile as easy and perfect as any Fountain Pen at any price. 
WEST MADISON STRE 


Is exact size of picture, strictly first-class, 


filler to fill barrel without soiling fingers. 


will send you full particulars how to get the pen free. Don’t over- OHN M. 
look this wonderful chance to get a fine Fountain Pen absolutely free. J 


Pen free as a present. 


SMYTH COMPANY 


All we want for the Fountain Pen is your good will, and if you will give us that we will send you the Fountain 
This is our new offer, the most liberal ever made and means exactly what it says. 
me figured composition barrel and turned cap, complete — fine ay Beene A gold-plated pen and patent ink 


Pen 


aS to iM of this paper, and we 


7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wri 
to 166 and 285 
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WAXENE 


Gives a glass-like surface, which 
dust, dirt, hot water or hot fat can- 
not penetrate. You can apply it 
yourself. There’s nothing else so 
ood for linoleums or oilcloths. Buy 
it at paint, hardware, grocery or de- 
partment stores. Or send 10c. for @ 
sample can by mail. Booklet free. 
I, H. WILEY & CO 200 Sudbury St., Boston, 
Mfrs. Mass 








“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen i an absolute 
guarantee of [Fwijits excellence 





the most } 
pen in} 
Over 150} 
other styles} 


stationers 


Accept no}/ substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26 John Street, N. ¥; 











SAVE MONEY 


By JOINING Se 
MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB 


OF AMERICA 


95 Cents pays for three months’ membership. 
Each member receives the official or — 
month, including six pieces of high-c! 
vocal and instrumental new music each month, 
18 pieces ine all. 
member will also receives Certificate of Mem- 
bership which sive the privilexeofClub Room in New 
York City, and ofbuying! iterat music or musical 
instruments of any description at wholesale prices 
saving you from a8 to60% on your purchases. Don’ ¢ 
fail tojetn bet “ge aed muc! nets thap your 
ray Ailey MUTU ERARY-MUSIO CLUB, 
Dept 42. 160 Nassau Street, New York. 








STAFFORD’S 
$21.00 Desk 


Finished golden pole 
ished y “4 
tered 
built — panels 
and tpg me bed, 
double deck top, 
moulded stiles, auto- 
i matic locks, 2 legal 
blank drawers, letter 
file, 6 all wood file 
eee supply drawer, 
hang over front, 
center drawer, document file, card index Samer 
with cards, back paneled and polished. 48 in. long, 
80 in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent to any responsible 
person on approval. Ask for catalogs with factory 
prices: Office Ponta No. 139 House a No. 140 
writers, all makes, 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van “Mal St., CHICAGO 














Daily memo. pad calen- 
dar for 1903, toanyone in 
business or in an 
for 4 cents in stamps (just 
age). To anyone 
‘or 10cents in stamps. 


Dept. W, Rochestos, Ni 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 a YEAR... 
You have the same chance. Start Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. ae We a. Tite 
at once for our “Starter” and = 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, wt te hicago, Jil 


. 0 
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“The multitude think to 

, clear their debt to the un- 
known by prayer, chant or 

‘song. Are they willing to 
receive like payment from their 
human debtors? Let one of ‘the 
latter hopefully carol at the door 
of a bank and note the result!” 


This extract is a typical ex- 
ample of the sledge-hammer style 
of argument used in the new 
book, SEARCHING FOR 
TRUTH, written by an Ameri- 
can business man and offered as the result 
of ten years of earnest effort to determine 
the rules of right living as against the 
principles and teachings of the creeds. 

SEARCHING FOR TRUTH, is a 
most remarkable book, of absorbing interest 
from cover to cover. It is not intended for 
babes or weaklings, but solely for those who 
seek the truth and can, without a shudder, 
watch the demolition of conventional 
beliefs. It neither strains at gnats nor 
swallows camels. It speaks the truth as 
the author »sces it, freely and 
frankly. Ask your bookseller 
fr SEARCHING FOR 
TRUTH. If you don’t find 
it, it will be sent upon receipt 
of $1.50 by 


PETER ECKLER, Publisher 
35 Futron Street, New York Ciry 


Published in England by 
WATTS & COMPANY 
7, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., London 





Write for prospectus containing copious extracts 
‘from the buok 











FREE of CHARGE! 
Positive Relief at Last. 
The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 









LER, 709 Matthewson St., 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 


This = gong will m: 
the scalp and increase cir- 
} culation without rubbing or 
irritation. 

It will stop hair from falling 
out, encourage a healthful 
growth and is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Address, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
u Pullerton Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Syuabe Book froe 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring big 
. . Eager market. Astonishing 

profits. Easy for women and invalids. 
Use your spare time profitably. Small 
ia space and capital. Here is something worth looking 
cone" BOOK, “How to 
ibs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK UAB CO. 
5 Friend St., Boston, 


A Living From 5 Acres 


If have a small farm, a country place, a suburban or village 
home, and wish to learn how to mal A a ste A rom a few acres, 
es for The Small Farmer. Lots of profitable pointers for the 

large farmer, too. spe | new in farm and country literature. 
Send 10¢ for 3 months 

THE SMALL FARMER 


'| Department 18 258 Broadway, New York 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 

Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U. S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
ee sr enero eon Lg RLS eee 
jar mplete cata! 5 8x11 in. 

Self for 10c. Ask nearest office for book No. 120. 
— CYPHERS INCUBATOR €0., Buffalo, N. Y., 
oisture 


Chicago, Ill., Boston, Masa., New York, N. y. 

Send for Millinery Catalogue 
S. LANGBEIN @ CO. 

179 State Street Chicago, Il. 
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KING EDWARD’S PREROGA- 
TIVES 


Y VIRTUE of his office, the occupant of 
B the Throne of England is held to be in- 
vested with a number of privileges, com- 

monly termed ‘‘prerogatives,’’ which are (quite 
properly) withheld from less exalted English- 
men. These, according to Blackstone, are 
granted him for the purpose of indicating 
‘“‘the character and power which the Sover- 
eign hath over and above all other persons, in 
right of his regal dignity.’ All of which, in vul- 
gar democratic American, is according to Hoyle. 

These delightful prerogatives are five-fold 
—personal, political, judicial, ecclesiastical, 
and fiscal—though a succession of enact- 
ments has gradually shorn most of them of 
a great deal of the power they possessed 
when first instituted. Certain of the earlier 
prerogatives have been abolished altogether, 
but, ‘‘to make up,’’ fresh privileges have 
been granted in their place. For instance, 
in the reign of Charles II. the King surren- 
dered his rights in respect of military tenures 
and was permitted to impose excise duties by 
way of compensation. 

Notwithstanding a somewhat wholesale abo- 
lition of prerogatives formerly attaching to the 
Crown of England, his Gracious Majesty King 
Edward VII. still possesses a large number of 
others not at all to be despised. Thus, to begin 
with, the King appears to be invested with su- 
pernatural qualities denied to other persons, 
for it is expressly claimed that he cannot die. 
The occupant of the throne is regarded as 
a corporation, and not as a particular indi- 
vidual. For this reason, he can never be a 
“legal infant,’? for even though he be so 
young that the government of the country is 
being administered by a Regent, the King 
himself is always considered to be at least 
twenty-one years of age. Under no circum- 
stances can he be held guilty of an offence. 
Should a subject suffer an injury at the hands 
of the Sovereign, the royal advisers are liable 
to punishment—a rule of Chinese procedure 
that will bear importing to America. His 
Majesty is also exempt from taxation of 
every description; for, since the revenues 
of the realm are admittedly collected on his 
behalf, it is naturally recognized that it would 
be farcical to expect him to subscribe thereto. 
Any property purchased by the King out of his 
privy purse, however, is, by a statute enacted 
in the reign of George III., liable to the annual 
payment of certain fees to the municipal au- 
thorities. Another delightful point in connec- 
tion with the Sovereign’s relations toward the 
law is that no judicial process can be executed 
in any royal residence. Consequently, if any 
one against whom a writ had been issued man- 
aged to make his way into Buckingham Palace 
he could snap his fingers at the process-serv- 
ers, so long as he remained within the gates. 

No less peculiar in their effects are 
the ‘‘political’’ prerogatives of Edward VII. 
Theoretically, for instance, every yard of 
land in the kingdom belongs to him, and is 
only held by its present occupants through 
his permission. In the same way, all lands 
discovered in any part of the world by one 
of his subjects belongs to him and not to-the 
finder. With regard to Parliament, the Sov- 
ereign is entitled to dissolve or prorogue it at 
pleasure; for, since it is summoned by his 
writ, it is very properly held to exist only by 
his will. He has also the right to refuse his 
assent to any bill, even though it shall have 
been passed by both Houses. For safety’s 
sake, probably, this privilege is not exercised 
nowadays. 

As supreme head of the United Kingdom, his 
Majesty is in command of the naval and mili- 
tary forces, and as such is invested with the 
right of impressing seamen and constructing 
fortifications. As Parliament, however, sup- 
plies the funds for the maintenance of these 
services, the Sovereign is not permitted to 
abuse his powers in this respect. Other 
‘political’? rights belonging to the Crown are 
those of coining money and building light- 
houses. This latter department, however, has 
long been relegated to the Trinity Brothers 
and the Board of Trade. Finally, the King’s 
‘political’? prerogatives constitute him the 
legal guardian of all infants and lunatics 
residing within his dominions, 

The ‘‘judicial’’ privileges of the Sovereign 
invest him with the appointment of all legal 
officers, the power of remitting punishment 
and the right of having his claims settled 
before any others in bankruptcy cases, 
Under no circumstances can he himself be 
sued, although he is at liberty to sue any 
one he pleases. The right to remit punish- 
ment is accorded him because, as head of the 
kingdom, all offences are committed against 
his authority. For this reason, every indict- 
ment formally declares that the prisoner has 
conspired ‘‘against the peace of our Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity.”” By the main 
provision of the “ecclesiastical” prerogatives, 
the King is head of the Church and ‘‘Defender 
of the Faith.’’ On this account he is, tech- 
nically at any rate, empowered to decide all 
cases that come before the ecclesiastical courts. 
He has the patronage of all livings rendered va- 
cant by the translation of their incumbents to 
bishoprics, and has also the sole right to print 
the Bible and Prayer Book in Great Britain and 
Treland. HORACE WYNDHAM. 


DENSLOW’S 
NIGHT 
BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Full of Pictures in Brilliant Colors 


The Old Classic Story, illustrated by W. 
W. DENSLOW. Here is the best Christ- 
mas story ever told. The man is yet to be 
born who can write anything to supersede 
what has made St. Nicholas and his tiny 
reindeer living and breathing realities to 
millions of children throughout the world. 

This magnificent book is full of action 
and FUN FORTHECHILDREN. It easily eclipses 
all other juvenile picture books of the year. 

A large Quarto, handsomely bound in 
Illuminated Board Cover. Price, $1.50. 


Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price, by 


G.W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, New York, 
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JAMAICA 











rw op WEST INDIES 


An ideal spot in which to spend a 
winter’s vacation and avoid all the 
extremes of the northern climate. 


UNITED FRUIT CO.’S 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


operate weekly between BOSTON and 
PHILADELPHIA and JAMAICA, 
the magnificent twin-screw U. s. 
Mail Steamships : 

Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Schley Admiral Farragut 
Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia 
Fare for round trip, including state- 
room accommodations and meals, $75; 

one way, $40. 
Send for our beautiful booklet whether you 
contemplate the trip or not 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston 





















Send for Catalogue No. 34 W. 














A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
Free 48X34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 
wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly ong ome 5 
and valuable, as it shows in colors the di 
ferent divisions of territory in America ac- 
uired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the 
Texas annexation, the Gadsden purchase, 
the cession by Mexico and the Northwest 
acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
It will be sent to 7 yen +0 on oe of 15 oa 
in sta; a or packing an ransportation 
PS. EUST ag, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. 
RO. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 92 


—one section, or a dozen—all one kind, or each different, depending entirely upon your exact needs te- 
day. No figuring ahead for future wants. No big expense for a large cabinet that 
you are not sure you'll ever need all of. As you need more filing 
space for any system, simply get just that one section. All 
sections interchangeable, and can be stacked up singly 
(like cut), or almost any way to suit your space. 

Top, No. 10 


Yawman & Erbe Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


San Fran. Wash Balti. Phila. Clevel'a Storage 
St. Louis New York peta’ ‘g Minn’p’lis Chic _ — 
0. 


Filing Cabinets 










































RIDANS | 


There is py! any pena poms — -¢ — Spee is not 

P.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the sete, “0 for 5 poor pa not ye them from any 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
















If You AW vING G S 3 
) DRA 1 
Mae | cut this out ae it it Be 
y\) with your name and ad- 
dre:s, and get a free 





IL 
ie CARICATURE. 
Stadio 85 World Bldg, N.¥. 





NBREAKABLE GLASS JARS for 
Household uses. Write for pamphlet. 


APPERT GLASS COMPANY 
277 Broadway New York 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
io a money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N. Y. 








AN AID FOR THE 


€ DEAF 9 


TREES °<*t by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nu sery. 


Frurr Book free. We 
Want MORE Sarzawex PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; ile, N. Y.; Bés 


risk. Address 


A. G. TIEMANN & CO. 
107 Park Row New York 





SENT ON TRIAL, abso- | 
lutely FREE of expense or 








Base, No. 1 





| Miller’s Ideal Incubator - 


The new common sense princi- [i 
ple, practical experience, every F 
day work hatcher. Sent any- 
where on 

30 Days Free Trial 

Big poultry book free, 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ills. 


We give one beautiful rolled gold solitaire 
Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat- 
j tern, for selling 20 packages Garfield Pepsin 


| Gum, at 5 cents a package. Finest quality; easy sale. 
Send name; we mail gum. When sold send money; we 
— ring. 7th year. Hundreds of thousands pleased 

omers. Camels free showing hundreds premiums. 
GARFIELD GUM CO. x 600 MEADVILLE, PA. 


Send us your address and we wil! 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 

you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 

business fully; remember we guarantee a cle sar profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mieb. 


THE SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator and Brooder 


Made for folks who succeed. Perfect regulation, 
perfect hatches. Don’t experiment, geta machine 
that you can know) about. Send for our large 



















| 
se incubator book, 156 pages. Books in five lam 
- 4 Write for the « one you want. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Dept. 513, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 513, Baffalo, N. Y. 





I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. 96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1675 N. A. BLpG., PHILADELPHIA, 











ter Baker & Co's 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 
} | HAs RECEIVED THE HIGHEST INDORSEMENT FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 
THE NURSE AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


0 WALTER BAKERS-CO. zzuerrep. Dorchester Mass. 





























Two Great Books 


For Collier’s Many Readers 


THE 
SOCIAL LADDER 


By Charles Dana Gibson 


Superlative in power and beauty; telling in social satire. 
Price $5.00 


OBSERVATIONS 
BY MR. DOOLEY 


By F. P. Dunne 


The richest instalment yet of the great humorist’s fun and 


philosophy. 
Price $1.50 


Either of the above Books sent on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with cover in color by Maxfield Parrish, also 
a dainty Booklet on ‘‘ Modern Book Collecting,” sent free on request. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th St, NEW YORK 
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“The Busy Man’s Train.” 





Appropriate in its Name 





Appropriate in its Route 





Appropriate in its Character— 





“The 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 





This is The century of all tne ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is Te train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of the “ Four-Track News,” containing a picture 
of “The zoth Century Limited,” and a deal of usetul infor- 
mation regarding places to visit, modes of travel, etc., will 
be sent free, post paid, on -eceipt of five cents, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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a FINE Batre 


N OUR large collection of 
| French and English Furni- 

ture may be found specimens 
of nearly all of the best schools 
of design, and these serve as 
models and inspiration to our 
own artists in preparing designs 
for our special-order work. 

Our illustration shows a 
Queen Anne Cabinet of dark- 
finished oak with walnut inlay; 
pure in feeling and beautiful in 
outline. 

Satisfactory results in the em- 
bellishment of each room may 
be obtained by selecting a choice 
example of Furniture and mak- 
ing it the key-note of the fur- 
nishing, choosing the remaining 
pieces to correspond. Our su- 
perb collection of Furniture, 
Fabrics, Carpets and Rugs, and 
our unequalled facilities for the 
interior decoration of homes, 
are at the service of our patrons. 
We issue no catalogues, but will 
be pleased to submit sketches 
for special requirements. 


W Broadway § 1th Streeth 


NEW YORK 
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THE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


By ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT 


THE “STAGE FEVER” 
HERE was a time, not so long ago, when 

I dramatic schools were looked upon as 

unnecessary, even ridiculous! Particu- 
larly did the ‘‘profession’’ see the funny side, 
and ‘‘guy’’ them, and neither managers nor 
press would take them seriously. But now 
first-class dramatic schools are recognized to 
be a necessity in this great country, where 
the acting fever burns so fiercely, and where 
women as well as men are ambitious, ener- 
getic, self-reliant and restless to make their 
own way in the world, and win fame and 
fortune. 

Despite my long ‘experience in this work, it 
is a constant source of wonder to me that so 
many people should have so determined a 
desire to ‘‘go on the stage.’’ There can be 
no doubt that there is plenty of talent among 
these aspirants, but there are also hundreds 
who are carried away blindly by their emo- 
tions, perhaps by their vanity. What a ca- 
lamity, if the public should have to bear the 
infliction of their crude efforts, even suppos- 
ing they could find managers to exploit them 
and ‘‘angels’’ to bear the expense! 

The longer I continue in the business of 
dramatic instruction the more I believe in the 
necessity of schools of acting. Of course this 
field of labor, like many another, is often 
abused, and so-called dramatic schools are 
constantly springing up, only to disappear as 
quickly as they came. I wish to say emphat- 
ically, that I do not believe in long-drawn-out 
courses of dramatic instruction, my experience 
having convinced me that all the necessary 
knowledge preliminary to going upon the stage 
can be imparted by competent teachers in a 
well-planned six months’ course, The knowl- 
edge gained in this time will save & person of 

‘average ability at least ten years of uphill 
work on the stage learning the *‘technicalities”’ 
of the profession, for managers have neither 
time nor inclination to instruct to any great 
extent the members of their companies. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


In deciding to adopt the stage as a means 
of livelihood, one of the first considerations 
should be personal appearance. While abso- 
lutely correct and classical features are not 
necessary, a girl should be possessed of an at- 
tractive and expressive face, and a good, well- 
proportioned figure. She must have a good 
voice, and be free from any defect of speech. 
An audience wishes to be entertained with 
things good to look on, and to listen to, and, 
while it may seem hard for the others, a man- 
ager will always give the preference to an 
applicant of good stage presence. 

A first-class dramatic course assures a good 
carriage, proper use of the voice and graceful 
gesture, with the power to do, not overdo. It 
conveys a thorough knowledge of stage rules 
and technical terms, the usages of the theatre, 
a knowledge of facial make-up, and the art of 
listening, poise and self-reliance. It enables 
a young man or woman to attend a first pro- 
fessional rehearsal with as much sang-froid as 
an ‘‘old-timer.’’? Then, too, the pupil in six 
months gains a large and varied knowledge of 
dramatic literature, modern and classical. 

Some of the attributes required by a student 
in a dramatic schoul are steadiness of purpose, 
patience, application, and. the: power. to sup- 
press any inclination to jealousy. If the lat- 
ter symptom appear, particularly when coupled 
with vanity, it must be stamped out at once, 
or it may min both results and peace of mind. 

The six months’ course is by no means re- 
stricted to those desirous of entering a profes- 
sional career on the stage. It is excellent for 
any one desirous of knowing his or her good 
and bad points, and of cultivating the former. 
It is a,most excellent remedy for nervousness 
and ennui—indeed, former pupils constantly 
write to me expressing a wish that the happy 
days in the school could come again. Many 
women, too, have come to me, and taken up 
the work in an endeavor to forget some"trouble 
or unhappiness, and they have invariably as- 
sured me that the experiment has proved suc- 
cessful. 

This same course of study is of great value 
to the embryo playwright. It affords ample 
opportunity for the study of dramatic effects, 
as well as a thorough knowledge of the stage, 
and gives him a much clearer idea of how a 
play should be constructed than any amount 
of reading could. Oratory, too, is the corner- 
stone of political success and preferment. So 

i, ? 


el 


to the aspiring public speaker the training 


will prove of inestimable value. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


For a girl who has to earn her own living, 
I consider the stage a most excellent field of 
endeavor, 

Despite all that is said to the contrary, a girl 
can be as good, as self-respecting, on the stage, 
as off it. The very people who decry the stage 
should be the ones to support it. The more 
the theatre is patronized and upheld by the 
best people, the better the theatre will be. 
When managers realize that retined and cul- 
tured people desire to witness high-class plays, 
they will furnish them. The common notion 
of the ‘‘temptations’’ of the professional life 
can only be held by people familiar with but 
one side of the footlights. Behind the scenes, 
the only glamour is work! What may seem to 
an audience intense and fascinating merriment 
is the outcome of constant and patient toil and 
practice; and it is only the actor’s love of his 
work that saves it from becoming dull mo- 
notony. There is no more temptation on the 
stage than off it. The woman who is rebel- 
lious or unconventional will as surely display 
those traits in an office, a store, or amid a life 
of idleness, as on those poor much-abused 
theatrical boards. As I have often said be- 
fore, there are performers who do their best 
to drag down a grand profession; but there 
are many, many more who sustain it, and the 
men and women of the stage are held in higher 
repute, more sought after and more honored 
to-day than they have ever been before. 

In advocating a six months’ course of study, 
I naturally mean in a responsible school, Ir- 
revocable harm may be done to a promising 
pupil by incompetent teachers. 

The students should seek refined and artistic 
surroundings and should be as carefully looked 
after as in their own homes, They then learn 
to apply themselves to their work with punc- 
tuality and regularity, and recognize discipline. 

Some people have a most extraordinary idea 
of the world behind the scenes—even though 
they long to join it. They seem to think a 
woman to be a successful actress must talk 
loudly, dress even more loudly and paint her 
face! These are precisely the things that are 
condemned and strenuously avoided by all but 
those in the lowest rank of the profession. 

The public knows little of the many sweet 
and happy homes among the ‘‘player folk,”’ 
or of the deeds of generosity, kindness and 
charity that are done by them. The news- 
papers are not apt to expatiate on the quiet, 
peaceful side of the actor’s calling—it would 
not supply material for the necessary ‘‘scare 
heading’’—therefore the public is left in igno- 
rance of the private life of the people they 
admire and envy, even while they condemn. 


THE KING IS DEAD—LONG LIVE THE 
KING! 


If you would be just, first become conver- 
sant with your subject, weigh the pros and 
cons, compare the professional career in all 
its phases with other walks of life, and then 
say if the stage is not as good a calling as any 
other for a girl to follow and win her way to 
success. She can be self-supporting and self- 
respecting, and has always abundant scope for 
her talents. Training for the stage is abso- 
lutely necessary if you desire to do your best 
work while you are young. The time has 
gone by when one could remain low down 
on the dramatic ladder till youth had de- 
parted. The public demands youthfulness, 
so the managers supply it. That is why they 
come to the schools to replenish their ranks, 
and that is why, again, there are so many old 
actors and actresses seeking engagements. 
Their day is past. Le roi est mort—vive le roi. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


| is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


On the golf links a drink of Cook’s Imperial Extra 
mpagne will improve your playing wonder- 
fully.—Adv, 
To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it f to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c. 


All Seamen 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It can be used so 
ably for cooking, in coffee, tea and chocolate. Lay ina 
supply for all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown 
| brands.—Adv. 

















- Copyright, 1902 
} by Ce A. R’y. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors, ighest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertiserent, 
to GEo. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, Cu1caco, ILL. 

The t railway line between Cuicaco, 











St. Louis, KAnsAs City and PEortia. 
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The food you eat is *® 
responsible for your suc- 
cess or failure in hfe. 

Imperfect or unnatu- 
ral food, such as cereal 
mushes, which cannot 
be properly masticated, 
means bad _ digestion, a 
poorly nourished body and 
an inactive mind. This condi- 
tion leaves you unfit to successfully fight 
the battles of life. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


Is thrice cooked and spun into fine 
shreds, each shred .containing thousands 
of tiny pores, which give enormous sur- 
face for the action of the digestive fluids 
and insures perfect. digestion and immedi- 
ate relief from constipation, when not 
handicapped by other improper foods. 

“The Shredded Wheat Habit” means 
a clear, active mind, and a strong body 
—acquire it, 

Sold by all grocers, 

Send for “ The Vital 
Question” (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) 
free. Address 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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’S alucky boy who finds an INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
WATCH Yn 

one of the few presents which is useful as weil as 

attractive, and its real value for daily service is out 

all proportion to its moderate cost. The INGERSOLL is 

guaranteed to keep perfect time for one year. Two millions 

are made and sold eve 


Ask for an INGERSOLL and see that you get it. If you don’t, send 
us a dollar and you will receive one by mail, postpaid. Address— 


R.H. INGERSOLL & BRO. DEP T. GJ 67 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. 


his stocking on Christmas morning. It is 


year to satisfy the demands of a 
has proved its accuracy and appreciates its value. 














Less Than 272 Cents a Day 


Gives you absolute insurance against Fire, Water, 
Thieves and curious intruders for a year and free 
insurance for all years to come if you possess one of 


Meilink’s 
Fire and Water Proof 


Vaults 


We make ten styles and sizes, 
the smallest 14 inches high, 
weight about 75 Ibs, the larg- 
est 24% inches high, weight 
about 300 lbs. Prices from 
$8 to $23.50. 


We Pay the Freight 
east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Tennessee 
Line, equalized beyond. 

All styles and sizes are made 
No. 1, like cut, weight $8 of heavy steel plate, with ex- 
about 75 Ibs, only tra heavy iron framework, fin- 
ished in four coats, hand pol- 
ished, black enamel, lettered and ornamented in gold, with 
hinges, lock, combination, etc., heavily nickeled. 

From the smallest to the largest we 

Guarantee Them Absolutely Fire and Water Proof 
Our Free Book of 24 pages will be a revelation to you. Write for it to-day 
Gives photographs of all styles and sizes, descriptions, letters of endorse- 
ment from every part of the country and prices that will surprise you. 


“aq § Mfrs., 1028 J: § . 
THE MEILINK MFG. CO., S?°87 Oe a otto eet 








65 75 we offer for sale 
0 the biggest as- 
—_— *#—— sortment in the 


world of light 





. bali-bearing 
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drop-desk, upright 
and automatic styles 
in plain or richly 
carved and orna- 
mented cabinet de- 
signs (exclusivel 
@ ours). all fitted wit 
our famous ‘Fault- 
less” or “Ha Py 
Hearth” extra hig 
and extra tone 
J Sarm heads which 
5 have every improve- 
ment possessed by $40 to 860 machines and many extra 
improvements controlled alone by us. 

OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATALOG illus- 
trates accurately and describes truthfully our machines 
in det vil, explains all about the parts of mechanism and 
woodwork, gives hundreds of testimonials from people 
now using our machines and demonstrates clearly and 
decisively that our sewing machénes at #8.65 to 26.75 are 
the caval, of any, other machines at #40 to #60, no matter 
what the name may be. We guarantee our machines 
20 years, ship on easy terms C, O. D., subject to ex- 
amination and allow 80 days’ free trial in your home, 
for your own good you ehouta not buy a machine from 
anyone before seeing our catalog. Write for it to-day. 








= 
Catalog. 












Free Sewin 


To-day W rite for Our 
Machine 


















JOHN M. SYMTH OO., 150-166 W. Madison St. , Chicago 








receipt of 50 cents in 


Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. Send for catalogue. 


A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 


stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 





cash, postal-order, or 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 


Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





vawes w Fine Violins 


Largest Stock on this con- 
tinent, comprising the celebrat- 
ed Hawley Collection. Write for 
new catalogue (free) containing 
50 fac-simile labels in color ana 
photographic reproductions of a 
number 0° fine violins. “ist of 
Solo instruments ranging in 
price from $50 to $10,000. Prices 
very low, value considered. 
Monthly pormente may be ar- 
ranged. SPECIAL: Violins sent 
on seven days examination. 
Formal certificate of genuine- 
ness with each instrument. 


LYON & HEALY, 19 Adams St., Chicago 





rod | AMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,”’ with full particulars 
regarding treatment, sent Free to any 

dress, Erclose 6c to pay postage. Address 
Lewis School, 93 Adelaide St . Detroit. Mich. 











GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 











MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 







A Sanatorium established in 1875 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addic z , 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home 7 t if desired, Address 
LEBANON, OHIO, 








| THE Dr. J, L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 5, 
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ALIFORNIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations, 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 


than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00 a.m .and 11.30p.m. 
The best of everythin: 


Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 
Tickets from any Railway Agent. 


Se i ee )— 


STRAINS DALLY | 





COLLIER’S 


Scigntiric Press. 


CLEVELAND 


HYDRO-CARBON LI ( H I 


ar BURNS 84% OF AIR AND 16% OF 
HYDRO-CARBON GAS 


EVERY LIGHT ISA 
COMPLETE GAS 
PLANT IN ITSELF 


Generating and 
burning 
its own Gas. 


More light at less cost than any 
known system of lighting. For all houses 
wishing economical independence. Gives a 
steady white light, more brilliant than elec- 
tricity and softer. Excels any town gas 
service ; cannot escape. It gives ten 
times the light of a kerosene lamp at half 
the cost, with no smoke and no odor. 
Nothing to get out of order. No 
accident of any kind possible. 


YOU CAN TEST 
BEFORE PAYING 


Knowing that if you give one of our lights a test you will at once rec- 
ognize it as being far beyond anything in the line of house lighting, 
we will send you one of our Pendant Lig’ . O. D. $4.00, express 
prepaid, with mantle, chimney and fluted lain shade, ready 
to light; test it three nights and if not found satisfactory and most 
brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, return to express agent 
whom we instruct to refund your money and return light at our nse. 

NOTE — If west of the Mississippi river, enclose 50 cents for 
expressage. If west of Denver, $1.00. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS fon" rennrrony 


Write at once for our full description and instructions on the new 
system of Cleveland Lights. 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO. 


1808 E. Madison Ave. - ~- + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


References:—Colonial National Bank, (Capital Stock, 
$2,000,000), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Write for particulars of our Street Lights, 
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used in Chicago, Cleveland and other Cities. 





SMITH @ MABLEY 
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On Seventh Avenue 
Nos. 513 to 519 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers’ agents 
and importers 


PANHARD 
C. G. V. 
RENAULT 








The synonyms 
for perfection 
in Automobile 
construction of 
twé continents 























6 % Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 


— < a 














The Man or Woman 
with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once for the prospectus of the O. L. 
CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE Co., the 


largest mail order house in the world. 

There is Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
abonus of 5 2r cent common stock in this money mak- 






offered for sale. This proposition is 
Write at once for full details. 


ing institutio 
sure to interest you. 
0, L. Chase Western Mereantile Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
























His $] POSTPAID 
Razor manipocd st 
——* factory. 
Does 

Yours? 

T 

His SHUMATE 






“The Razor with a Character” 

None better at any price. Guarantee to replace and no 

questions if you are not pleased clinches the argument. 

Hollow Ground. Finest Steel. Free Book. Send for it. 
SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. S, AUSTIN, TEX. 

For Branch Offices see Saturday Evg. Post, Argosy and Everybody’s. 


“EASY” Stair 





















4 Ss 





“we cA 
Pag OE Sn 
can be put in place in a minute with no other tool but a little 
tack hammer and need never be removed. When you wish 
totake up the stair carpet, just open the catches at each 
end (itis as easy as opening a door) and remove the rod, 

A full set of fasteners for any stairway sent prepai for 





id 
75 cents and the name of your . Write for booklet. 
BLOY & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 90 Hill St., Calumet, Michigame 





Get This Boo 


It’s Free! 
WE HAVE 


published a booklet that every man having money to invest should read. It is interesting to large and 
small investors alike and will appeal to every intelligent man. 

The book is intended for discriminating people seeking safe yet remunerative investments and who 
appreciate an honest and conservative presentation of facts and figures. Write for it today. 


Win. J. Morgan & Finck “” 


Pabst Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
gives Band Music & Instructions for 
Amateur Bands. Bargains in - 
ments just reduced in price. 

"YON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 

The World’s Largest Music House. Sells 
“Everything known in Musie.’’ 








to work for 
You are a Chump “= 
BE YOUR 
OWN BOSS. Start a MAIL ORDER business at your own home in 
any town ; we tell you how; place ads. in magazines for you, fur- 
nish stationery, catalogues, circulars, etc., and everything re- 
quired, on credit. Profitsimmense. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. 
Particulars, catalogue and wholesale price list free. CHICAGO 
SPECIALTY CO., 124 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 
POULTRY 25 cents per year. 4 months 
trial10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. Boo! 
alone idcents. CATALOGUE of poultry books 
free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse. N. Y. 


















The KAISERIN (North Ger- 
man Lloyd), Chartered, takes our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to 
MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. 
WEST INDIES, January 14th, $125 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 
World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 
FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


J 0 0 peed. 35c 

CARDS fei 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfacti d. Not obtainable else- 


where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
K. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, NO. 











by installing » Hawkeye 
Incubator. Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits large. 80 Days’ 
Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention 
this taper awkere Incubator 
Co., x 








70, Newton, Iowa. 
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“Its invention supersedes all other methods of House Lighting.” — 





WEEKLY 
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Photographed for Collier’s Weekly by C. T. Benham 








Michigan endeavoring to stop one of Minnesota’s Tackle Plays. Coach Yost (standing) on right of Picture 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 8) 


nerved themselves to at least get across that 
line once, and so prevent a whitewash. They 
hammered it down, Cornell at times resisting 
strongly but vainly, and, in a dozen rushes 
had put the ball over Cornell’s line for a 
touchdown! The goal was kicked and Penn- 
sylvania had scored 6 points! Then for the 
first time it seemed to dawn upon both sides 
that the game was not yet entirely over. The 
Pennsylvanians had found it not so great a 
feat to get over the line after all, and a confi- 
dence had grown up within them that they 
might get another touchdown, and if they 
kicked a second goal that would win the game. 
That thought was a great inspiration. The 
same reasoning passing through the minds of 
the Cornell players seemed to have exactly the 
reverse effect. It rendered them nervous, led 
them to play a defensive game, and it seemed 
to weaken both their judgment and stamina. 
For Cornell, master of the situation in the first 
half, condi- 
tions had en- 
tirely chang- 
ed, and Penn- 
sylvania was 
in the ascen- 
dant. Her 
players  car- 
ried the ball 
down, lost it, 
began over 
again, lost it 
again, and 
then finally 
got really go- 
ing, and some 
five minutes 
before the end 
of the game 
got a touch- 
down over in 
the extreme corner of the field. which by a 
splendidly placed punt out Gardner was en- 
abled to convert into a goal. This put Penn- 
sylvania in the lead, and, as it afterward turned 
out, winning the game, for Cornell was unable 
to score during the remaining few minutes. 

The play was at times brilliant and at times 
weak, Pennsylvania executing a double out- 
side pass in the second half with beautiful 
precision.and with deadly effect. The red and 
blue also brought off some clever quarter-back 
kicks, which, had there been any luck with 
them, would have gone more often to Penn- 
sylvania players. 

Cornell had a strong attack just outside 
tackle and also a tackle-back formation, and 
fairly good end run, but as the ground was 
slippery, her men often failed to circle at the 
proper time. Brewster of Cornell punted well 
and the kicking-off by both sides was first- 
class, Pennsylvania used a kick from forma- 
tion which 
badly fooled 
Brewster, 
Cornell’s 
quarter, and 
had consider- 
able to do 
with the start- 
ing of the sec- 
ond score. 

COLUMBIA 
on Thanks- 
giving Day 
redeemed her- 
self for some 
of the earlier 
poor work by 
fighting game- 
ly a desperate 
contest with 
Syracuse that 
finally result- 
ed in a tie. 
Syracuse had 
the speed and 
made good gains around Columbia’s ends, but 
Columbia retaliated by gains through tackles 
and the centre, so that the contest finally 
remained a stand-off. Columbia scored first 
largely through the line-hammering of Smith, 
well backed up by Duell and Frambach. Then 
Syracuse came back, and, after some pretty 
end runs, shot a man through the centre for 
a touchdown, which was just barely con- 
verted, the ball hanging on the bar for a 
moment. From that time on both sides 
fought determinedly for another score, but 
could not secure it. Weekes, the Columbia 
captain, although in no condition, went in 
in an attempt to make the winning score, 
but although he got two good runs, they were 
not long enough and the game ended 6 to 6. 

MICHIGAN satisfied her admirers and proved 
her superiority in the Middle West by defeat- 





University of Michigan Football Squad 





University of Minnesota Football Team and Substitutes 


ing Minnesota conclusively in a contest on 
Thanksgiving Day. The game was played at 
Ann Arbor. Michigan started out as usual 
with tremendous pace, so that before time was 
called at the end of the first half her team had 
secured two touchdowns, both of which re- 
sulted in goals. It had taken her but ten min- 
utes to secure the first touchdown, sweeping 
Minnesota off her feet just as she had earlier 
done to Wisconsin. She assaulted Minnesota’s 
tackle repeatedly, her strongest plays being 
right-handed plays; that is, going against 
Minnesota’s left tackle and outside it. In 
the second half, Minnesota came back and 
fought more desperately and more effectively, 
although Michigan scored twice more, one of 
her scores, however, being due to a rather 
difficult field kick goal, the other coming 
through a good run of thirty yards by Hes- 
ton, Minnesota got in a score in this half by 
Flynn’s picking up a kicked ball, which the 
Michigan line 
had partly 
stopped and 
carrying it 
over for a 
touchdown. 
Thefinalscore 
was Michigan 
23, Minne- 
sota 6. 

CHICAGO 
pleased the 
home crowd 
immensely 
and made up 
for many 
shortcomings 
earlier in the 
season by de- 
feating Wis- 
consin on 
Marshall Field on Thanksgiving Day by a score 
of 11 to 0. Both teams fought hard and there 
was plenty of spirit, but it was not a remarka- 
ble game from other standpoints. One of Chi- 
cago’s points came from a field kick.from about 
fifteen yards outside of Wisconsin’s. goal, and 
the otber from a touchdown resulting after 
a poor punt and by a 15-yard run. 

LAFAYETTE had an easy time with Dickin- 
son, winning by a score of 23 to 0. The 
game was played at Easton, Pa. Only once 
did the visitors have a chance to score, but 
were held for downs on their opponents’ 5- 
yard line. Scannel made the first touchdown 
for Lafayette after ten minutes of play by 
straight line bucking. The second score was 
made on a fumble by Dickinson, Thomas, Lafay- 
ette’s right end, picking up the ball and mak- 
ing another score. Trout, however, failed to 
kick goal. 

THE Carlisle Indians had an easy time 
winning from 
Georgetown 
by a score: of 
21to0. The 
first half was 
strongly con- 
tested, but at 
the beginning 
of the second 
it was obvi- 
ous that Car- 
lisle would 
win and by a 


large score. 
Parker, who 
played right 


half for the 
Indians in 
place of Yar- 
lott, made the 
first touch- 
down; after 
this it was not 
a question of 
supremacy 
but a question of numerical greatness. 

ILLINOIS ran up a large score against Iowa 
at Champaign, at the end of the game the 
score standing 80 to 0. 

NEBRASKA won still another victory on 
Thanksgiving Day at Lincoln by defeating 
Northwestern 12 to 0. 

OTHER Thanksgiving Day games were: 
Kansas defeated Missouri 18 to 5; the Uni- 
versity of Virginia played a tie game with the 
University of North Carolina at Richmond, 
each side scoring 12 points; Lehigh swamped 
Swarthmore in a remarkable game in which 
the teams were practically even during the 
first half and then Lehigh ran up 41 points; 
Maryland defeated Johns Hopkins 5 to 0; 
Watertown 6, Bucknell 0, at Watertown; 
Franklin and Marshall 12, Gettysburg | 6, 
at Lancaster, Pa. 
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ime) “THE 
OAT, OVERLAND 
LIMITED” 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
alifornia 
VA THE UNION PACIFIC 


This train is really a 
FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOTEL 








Haadsome Parlors 
Drawing Rooms 
With Bed Chambers 
Boudoirs 
Libraries 
Smoking and Reading Rooms 
Barber Shops 
Bath Rooms (hot and cold water) 
Superbly Appointed Dining Rooms 
Glittering with 

Mirrors 

Cut Glass 

Fragrant Flowers 

Electric Candelabra, Etc. 
Promenades 
Observation Rooms 
Electric Lights 
Electric Fans 
Telephones 
Electric Reading Lamps 
Perfect Heat, Etc. q 

















Runs Every Day in the Year 


Pull Information Cheerfully Furnished on 
Application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


}'| (also Diabetes and Uremic Poisoning) 





Startling Statement To N assau 
Bright’s Disease ||| seWest Indices a 
Can be Cured — - Bermuda 


| $200 AND UP | 

































































~ New Line 





Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVETFIBER 2 
Fast ‘Limited’? night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 
Dining car service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 


Is a fact and can be demonstrated to'the On the Palatial 
entire satisfaction of any interested party. S. S. PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 
The remedies for these diseases are Leaving 
entirely distinct and the fact that we are New York, February 7, 1903 
specialists in these diseases on/y, should Speveiee hoy dis +: roan 
: umber Limite 0 190 niy Lower Berths 

be poecs for = to came _ 46 Single-Berth Cabins 
past preju ice or what others cannot do, : 
and investigate for yourself or some af- - ences i ame F - _— 

i < ‘ew York to Nassau (where tourists from 
flicted friend. Not patent medicines and the South can join the vessel), Havana, 
not found at drug stores and only pre- Santiago, Jamaica, Saosin» ys 

: . ‘ t. Vincent, Martinique, St. omas, 
scribed after analysis of urine. Porto Rico, Bermuda and New York. 
Send your name and address and we Also Cruises to the West Indies in January 

Note will forward instructions, etc., and To the Orient in February 

ra Aya — oe ansiyeta abeciately — To the Black Sea in March, 1903 

our treatment; 

For particulars apply to the 
Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are eaver published without consent. HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Consulting physician always in attendance. 35-87 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Boston 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 

TOMP: KINS-CORBIN co. 116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 

27 W. 24th St. (Suite 6) New York City 401 California St., San Francisco 
RYE 


sold by the distiller direct to Consumer. 


4 Full Quarts $3:% 


Copper distilled, ten years old. Every drop guaranteed. 


AGED PURE RICH MELLOW 


On receipt of $3.00 we will send you a full gallon 
of “Glenfesk” in a handsome woven cane demi- 
john, or tor $3.10 four FULL QUART bottles in 
A PLAIN PACKAGE, express prepaid. 


As to our high financial standing ask Merchants | Orders beyond the pay i river or south 
r, N. Y., Dun and Bradstreet | of the Mason and Dixon line must be for 
Co, 








Com.’ Agency, any 4 gallons by freight prepaid: 
DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO., visruzss 
250 MAIN STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Tell Me Who 
_ Needs Help 


No Money Is Wanted 


To aid a sick friend, will you tell me the 
book he needs? Will you simply write a postal 
ecard, if I will do this? 

I will mail the sick one an order—good at 
any drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 


Restorative. He may take it a month at my- 


risk. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay the druggist myself. 

That month will show if the remedy can 
cure. If the sick one is then disappointed, 
the test shall not cost him a penny. 

I have furnished my Restorative to hun- 
dreds of thousands in that way, and 39 out 
of each 40 got well, and have paid for it. 

It is a remarkable remedy that can stand a 
test like that, and I have spent a lifetime on 
it. It is the only remedy that strengthens the 
inside nerves—those nerves which alone oper- 
ate the vital organs. There is positively no 
other way to make weak organs well. 

My book will convince you. You will not 
wonder then why this offer is possible. 


; Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which book | 200) No. 2on the Heart 
you want, and address | Book Bo. : oa the Kidneys 

an . Box 521, Book No, 4 for Women 
oe e Book No. 5 for M led) 


The Best Typewriter Moki ee 
in The World “Sent ‘ox 
Free on Tri 


9? 


The Fox typewriter has never failed to win 


the favor of all operators who have given it a Go to winterless 
thorough trial. Send us your address and we 


will ship you a machine on ten days’ free trial. . © 
7 The Fox, Type alirornia 






writer possesses 
marl weal ral Where roses grow outdoors at 
Christmas time, and there is always 


tures that tend to 
increase its useful- 
ness than any perfect weather. 

other. It has a 20z. The luxurious California 


key tension, most Limited will take you there in less 
machines have § than three days from Chicago. 
, tg pli Finest dining-car service in the 
, 
non-shifting and ball bearing. Never needs —_ All P pa d could ‘_~ th 
oiling. Ribbon oscillates and reverses auto- comfort, speed and scenery. seven 
matically. Direct connected wheel escape- season—new equipment. aw 
ment, instantly changed either to regular or Hotel accommodations at principal 
speed escapement.. Perfect and positive resorts better than ever before. 
paper feed. Automatic line spacer. Alum- The California tour described in our 
inum finger levers with individual tension. books; mailed for roc in stamps. Address 
Cone bearing —— impossible to get out General pomeaee Office, Atchison, Topeka 
of alignment. Simple in construction. Re- & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 
quires little care. Never gets out of order. 
Most durable and reliable typewriter sold Santa Fe 
anywhere at any price. Let us send it to 





ou on trial. ‘Ox Gh orate Com ay, 
td., 470 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














A POWERFUL COMPANY WITH 
The Southern NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Mutual Offers a form of investment founded on 


well-established business principles, equally 
Investment available to those who make large or small 

savings, and ot excelled for profitableness 
and security. $1,000,000 and more paid to in- 


Com pany vestors. $715,000 approved assets. A postal card 


secures full information. Agents wanted. 


of Lexington, Ky. Secretary yhoo Ky. 

















Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rh 














Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 








H. W. T. JENNER, 
Patent Attorney and Expert, 
Washington, D. C. No charge for 
examinations. Send for Circular. 
ae 


The best gold mining share on the market at the CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 





price. Now scents, but going up. Full particulars Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on application. on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 


The Carcasonne Mining Co., Central City, Colo. | prans.contTINENTAL FREIGHT C0., 887 Dearborn St... Chicago. 





Lung Weakness 
Can Be Cured 


Dr. T. A. Slocum, the Great 
Chemist and Scientist, Will 
Give Free, to the Afflicted, 
Four Large Samples of His 
Newly Discovered Reme- 
dies to Cure Throat, 
Chest and Lung 
Troubles, and 


Catarrh. 


FREE SAMPLES 





“SEND YOUR COMPLETE ADDRESS 


Dr.T. A. SLOCUM 
98 PINE ST. NEW YORK, 





“«I have prescribed these Remedies in 
hundreds of thousands of cases with 
wonderful success.” 


— DR. SLOCUM. 


Nothing could be fairer, more philan- 
thropic or carry more joy to the afflicted, 
than the offer of Dr. Slocum, of New 
York City. 

Confident that he has discovered an 
absolute remedy for all pulmonary com- 
plaints, and to make its great merits 
known, he will send his Complete 
Treatment, illustrated above, embracing 
four large samples, to any reader of 
Co.iier’s Weekty who may be suffer- 
ing from coughs, catarrh, chest, bron- 
chial, throat and lung troubles. 


Already this “‘ New Scientific 
Course of Treatment ”’ has per- 
manently cured thousands of 
apparently hopeless cases. 


The Doctor considers it his religious 
duty —a duty which he owes to hu- 
manity — to donate his infallible cure. 

Offered freely, is enough to commend 
it, and more so is the perfect confidence 
of the great chemist making the propo- 
sition. 


He has proved the dreaded 
consumption to be a curable dis- 
ease beyond any doubt, in any 
climate. 


There will be no mistake in sending 
— the mistake will be in overlooking the 
generous invitation. 

He has on file in his American and 
European laboratories thousands of testi- 
monials of experience from those cured, 
in all parts of the world. 

Don’t delay until it is too late. Ad- 
dress Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine 
Street, New York, and when writing 
the’ Doctor, please give express and 
postoffice address, and mention reading 
this article in Conuier’s Week ty. 
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Good Soap—Healthy Skin 
Your skin cannot get along without soap and retain its healthy condition. Nature throws off the 


impurities: of the system through the pores and nothing but good and pure Soap will absolutely cleanse the 
surface of the body from such impurities. . 


FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap is the best Soap made for this purpose. It cleanses 
thoroughly, stimulates circulation, makes the skin soft and velvety and acts as a general antiseptic. It is 
made of Pure Glycerine and Pine Tar, two of Nature’s best balms for skin -and scalp. 


Good Grocers and Druggists will supply FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap at 5 cents a cake, 
If you have any trouble in finding it write us for a free sample cake, postpaid. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Derr. N, Cutcaco. 


CALENDAR FREE! 


10 gold circles from‘1o Fairbank Glycerine Tar Soap cartons, or 20 cents in stamps will 
secure the Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903. This is the handsomest and most artistic 
Calendar creation of the year. Besides the Calendar proper, it contains four perfect 
lithographic reproductions of hand-painted Vienna plates. Send to-day. 





